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EXTEND THE TERM OF THE SELECTEES 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Message to Congress, July 21, 1941 


AS'T year the Congress of the United States, recognizing 
the gravity of the world situation, held that common 
prudence required that American defense, at that 

time relatively very weak, be strengthened in its two aspects. 
‘The first called for the production of munitions of all kinds. 
The second called for the training and service of personnel. 
The selective training and service act authorized the annual 
induction into military service of a maximum of 900,000 
men for this training and service, of whom 600,000 are now 
in the Army. ‘The Congress also authorized the induction 
into service of the National Guard, the Reserve Officers and 
other reserve components of the Army of the United States. 

In the absence of further action by the Congress, all of 
those involved must be released from active service on the 
expiration of twelve months. This means that beginning 
this Autumn about two-thirds of the Army of the United 
States will begin a demobilization. 

The action taken last year was appropriate to the inter- 
national situation at that time. It took into consideration 
the small size and the undeveloped state of our armed 
The National Guard, which then formed the bulk 
of these forces, had :to be seasoned, its technical training and 
general efficiency greatly improved. The ranks of the Na- 
tional Guard and the regular Army had to be brought to full 
strength; and, in addition, the Army required for its tre- 
mendous expansion the service of approximately 50,000 Re- 
serve officers. 


forces. 


Cires WaASHINGTON’S STAND 
In effect, two steps were taken for the security of the na- 
tion. First, the Selective Service Act initiated annual mili- 
tary training as a prime duty of citizenship. Second, the 


organziation and training of field armies was begun—train- 
ing in team-work—company by company, battalion by bat- 
talion, regiment by regiment and division by division. The 
objective was to have ready at short notice an organized and 
integrated personnel of over 1,000,000 men. 

I need scarcely emphasize the fact if and when an or- 
ganized and integrated company, battalion, regiment or 
division is compelled to send two-thirds of its members home, 
those who return to civil life, if called to colors later on, 
would have to go through a new period of organization and 
integration before the new unit to which they were assigned 
could be depended on for service. The risks and the weak- 
nesses caused by dissolving a trained army in times of na- 
tional peril were pointed out by George Washington over 
and over again in his messages to the Continental Congress. 

It is, therefore, obvious that if two-thirds of our present 
Army return to civilian life, it will be almost a year before 
the effective Army strength again reaches one million men. 


SITUATION CONTINUES GRAVE 


Today it is imperative that I should officially report to 
the Congress what the Congress undoubtedly knows: That 
the international situation is not less grave but it far more 
grave than it was a year ago. It is so grave, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of all who are conversant with the facts, 
that the Army should be maintained in effective strength and 
without diminution of its effective numbers in a complete 
state of readiness. Small as it is in comparison with other 
armies, it should not suffer any form of disorganization or 
disintegration. 

Therefore, we would be taking a grave national risk un- 
less the Congress were to make it possible for us to maintain 
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our present full effective strength and during the coming 
year give training to as many additional Americans as we 
can. When immediate readiness for service becomes more 
and more a vital precautionary measure, the elimination of 
approximately two-thirds of our trained soldiers, and about 
three-fourths of the total officer personnel, would be a tragic 
error. 

Occasional individuals, basing their opinions on unsup- 
ported evidence or on no evidence at all, may with honest 
intent assert that the United States need fear no attack on 
its own territory or on the other nations of this hemisphere 
by aggressors from without. 

Nevertheless, it is the well-nigh unanimous opinion of 
those who are daily cognizant, as military and naval officers 
and as governmental servants in the field of international 
relations, that schemes and plans of aggressor nations against 
American security are so evident that the United States and 
the rest of the Americas are definitely imperiled in their 
national interests. That is why, reluctantly and only after a 
careful weighing of all facts and all events, I recently pro- 
claimed that an unlimited national emergency exists. 


NAMES “GERMANY” AS AGGRESSOR 


It is not surprising that millions of patriotic Americans 
find it difficult in the pursuit of their daily occupations and 
in the normal lives of their families to give constant thought 
to the implications of happenings many thousand of miles 
away. It is hard for most of .us to bring such events into 
focus with our own readily accepted and normal democratic 
ways of living. 

That is why I must refer again to the sequence of con- 
quests—German conquests or attacks—which have continued 
uninterruptedly throughout several years—all the way from 
the coup against Austria to the present campaign against 
Russia. 





Every move up and down and across Europe, and into 
Asia, and into Africa has been conducted according to a 
time schedule utilizing in every case an overwhelming superi- 
ority not only im material but in trained men as well. Each 
campaign has been based on a preliminary assurance of safety 
or non-aggression to the intended victim. Each campaign 
has been based on disarming fear and gaining time until the 
German Government was fully ready to throw treaties and 
pacts to the winds and simultaneously to launch an attack 
in overwhelming force. 

Each elimination of a victim has brought the issue of 
Nazi domination closer to this hemisphere, while month by 
month their intrigues of propaganda and conspiracy have 
sought to weaken every link in the community of interests 
that should bind the Americas into a great Western family. 


Ho.tps to Historic Po.icy 


I do not think that any branch of the Government of the 
United States will be willing to let America risk the fate 
which has destroyed the independence of other nations. 

We Americans cannot afford to speculate with the security 
of America. 

Furthermore, we have a definite responsibility to every 
country in the Western Hemisphere—to aid each and every 
one of them against attack from without the hemisphere. 
I do not believe that any branch of the American Govern- 
ment would desire to abrogate our Pan-American pacts or 
to discard a policy which we have maintained for nearly a 
century and a quarter. 

If we do not reverse this historic policy, then it is our duty 
to maintain it. To weaken our Army at this particular time 


would be, in my judgment, an act of bad faith toward our 
neighbors. 

I realize that personal sacrifices are involved in extending 
the period of service for selectees, the National Guard and 
other reserve components of our Army. I| believe that pro- 
vision now can and will be made in such an extension to re- 
lieve individual cases of undue hardship, and also to relieve 
older men who should, in justice, be allowed to resume their 
civilian occupations as quickly as their services can be spared. 

Nevertheless, | am confident that the men now in the ranks 
of the Army realize far better than does the general public 
the disastrous effect which would result from permitting the 
present Army, only now approaching an acceptable state of 
efficiency, to melt away and set us back at least six months 
while new units are being reconstituted from the bottom up 
and from the top down with new drafts of officers and men. 

The legislation of last year provided definitely that if 
national danger later existed the one-year period of training 
could be extended by action of the Congress. 

I do not believe that the danger to American safety is less 
than it was one year ago, when, so far as the Army was con- 
cerned, the United States was in a woefully weak position. 
I do not believe that the danger to our national safety is only 
about the same as it was a year ago. 

I do believe—I know—that the danger today is infinitely 
greater. I do believe—I know—that in all truth we are in 
the midst of a national emergency. 

I am not asking the Congress for specific language in a 
specific bill. But 1 can say frankly that | hope the Congress 
will acknowledge this national emergency, either for a spe- 
cific period or until revocation by the Congress or the 
President. 

The objective is, of course, the all-important issue. It is 
to authorize continuance in service of selectees, National 
Guard and Reserve components of the Army and the retired 
personnel of the Regular Army, with the understanding that, 
should the exigencies of the situation permit, early return to 
civil pursuits will follow in due course. 

Because of the swiftness of modern events, | think the Con- 
gress should also remove the restrictions in regard to the 
numbers of selectees inducted each year for training and 
service. 


Wouvutp Keep Joss Open 


And, in order to remove individual hardships, | urge that 
the Congress provide that employers be asked to continue to 
keep jobs open for employees who have been held in the 
Army. For my part, I will direct the return to civil life of 
officers and men whose retention on active duty would im- 
pose undue hardship, and that selectees and enlisted men of 
the National Guard who have reached the age of 28 be 
transferred from active service to a reserve component as 
rapidly as possible. 

At great cost to the nation, and at increasing dislocation 
of private buying, we are accepting the material burdens 
necessary for our security. In such matters we accept the 
fact of a crisis in our history. 

It is true that in modern war men without machines are 
of little value. It is equally true that machines without men 
are of no value at all. Let us consolidate the whole of our 
defense—the whole of our preparation against attack by 
those enemies of democracy who are the enemies of all that 
we hold dear. 

One final word: Time counts. Within two months dis- 
integration, which would follow failure to take Congressional 
action, will commence in the Armies of the United States. 
Time counts. The responsibility rests solely with the 
Congress. 
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A Sad Revelation to the American People 
THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY IS REAL 
By ALF M. LANDON, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party in 1936 
Broadcast Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, July 20, 1941 


HE President’s drive to extend the period of service 

under the draft act is just the beginning of a sad reve- 

lation to the American people. A revelation that major 
statements of policy of candidates for the presidency were 
‘mere campaign oratory.” Frankness and candor compel me 
to say that in the last national election only one of the can- 
didates for President has been loyal and consistent to his pre- 
election policies and promises, and that was the candidate ot 
the Socialist Party, Norman Thomas. 

Lack of confidence in the word of its chief executive is a 
real disintegrating force in any nation and any army. Last 
year, when thé President, speaking as a candidate, was telling 
the American people of the beneficial results of a year’s train- 
ing for boys—and girls also—in army camps and labor bat- 
talions, France and Holland and Norway and Belgium were 
conquered countries. He, the President, and the presidential 
candidate, must have known then the demands his provoca- 
tive speeches and acts would place on the draftees. But he 
has shown himself a master at changing his pace. One day 
he threw provocative words at the bloody dictators. The 
next day he asured the American people that their boys would 
never be sent to Europe to fight, but would only be given a 
nice healthful outing by a year’s training in outdoor exer- 
cises. 

But that is not all of it, nor the worst of it. Within two 
months Mr. Roosevelt, according to press dispatches, re- 
peated his assurances that the boys would be sent home at the 
end of the vear, and so would the National Guard. 

The world situation has not changed any since that latest 
promise to the American people, except for the war between 
the Communists and the Nazis. And the average man is get- 
ting a cynical laugh out of the flip-flops that are being done, 
not only by the American Communists but by the war crowd 
in meeting the shifting line-ups characteristic of European 
wars. The Communists had to join the administration over 
night. But the Administration has also taken the Communists 
as partners. 

‘The only invasion this country has suffered since the war 
with England in 1812 is the organized propaganda invasion 
by Soviet Russia. | quote from the July Reader’s Digest: 

“Representatives of the Soviet Government offered to 
insert a clause in a contract with a machine tool manu- 
facturer, guaranteeing that while the company was work- 
ing on Russian orders there would be no strike.” 


As Stanley High points out, the Communists’ union leaders 
belong to “an invading Communist Army, shielded by an 
unintormed public and coddled by the authorities, which has 
moved into position from which, on orders from Moscow or 
Berlin, it can jam the wheels of American production and 
paralyze our national defense.” 

Of course this was written before the Commies and the 
Nazis fell out. 

From this startling revelation by a reputable and accurate 
reporter it is evident that the greatest violation of our nation- 
al rights, the most wholesale commitment of unfriendly acts 
by any foreign government against us, has been committed 
by the very government that we are now expected to help, 
the Red Soviet. 


Now if the period of service under this draft act is extended, 
I predict the next step will be to remove the prohibition 
against any draftees or National Guardsmen being sent out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. ‘The newspapers reported: 
“Both the White House and the Army are willing to aban- 
don at this time the resolutions which would remove this pro- 
hibition,” (against sending the draftees and guardsmen out- 
side the Western Hemisphere by mere executive order. ) 

That is a qualified position similar to Churchill’s speech 
last April, that England didn’t need American soldiers “at 
this time.” 

With the President’s proposal to extend the draft act we 
are getting down close to brass tacks. 

Another “fooler” of the President, in the campaign, was 
the repeated promise of “business as usual.” ‘The President 
was the author of that sleazy slogan. Another “fooler” was 
that we would keep all our social gains. The President re- 
peated that one in his May fireside chat. 

But if the President is to blame for trying to hoodwink 
the American people, so are his fellow conspirators, includ- 
ing members of his Cabinet. There are those who sold the 
lease-lend bili to the country under false pretenses. 

Then there are certain labor leaders. These know—the 
tops at least—that Mr. Roosevelt is heading for war, and 
that if we get into war, business will not be conducted as 
usual, and social gains will be sacrified. Yet John Lewis is 
the only national labor leader who has the guts to stick his 
neck out and tell labor what is going to happen to it. 

Finally, what are those democratic members of the Con- 
gress going to do who promised never, never, never would 
they vote to send an American boy to fight in Europe—let 
alone Asia, and Africa, and the Seven Seas. 

This political chicanery, this hoodwinking the American 
people, is the enemy that is flooding our homes, at one of 
the six most critical times in our national life. Because the 
American people have been denied the truth, and treated as 
weaklings, confidence and trust in leadership is being de- 
stroyed at a time when it is most needed. 

No wonder the world, as well as his fellow Americans, are 
puzzled at the President’s leadership. Friendly New Deal 
columnists printed the fact that a few months ago the Presi- 
dent, for the first time, realized that he couldn’t defeat Hitler 
by speeches. 

So maybe the President was fooled himself, while he was 
fooling the American people. 

In any event, he has persisted in a course of action that his 
closest supporters said meant war, while at the same time 
protesting that he did not mean war. 

And now, realizing at last that his course means war, he 
wants to extend the draft act so that he can keep the boys in 
the Army and have them available to send overseas without 
any further interference from the Congress. 

A logical explanation for his sudden reversal on the period 
of service of the draftees and the Guard could be his sudden 
awakening to the fact that wars are not won by words, or 
diplomacy, or halfway half-baked measures. But many men, 
including myself, saw this clearly and said so on repeated 
occasions. “Mere campaign oratory” is bad enough in the 
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great national referendum. It can be fatal in international 
affairs. 

Now, from the viewpoint of pure consistency, some who 
have opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s war politics can honestly and 
sincerely support the extension of the period of service in the 
draft act. ‘These are neither handicapped by having attemp- 
ted to hoodwink the American people, nor can they be ac- 
cused of not accurately foreseeing the inevitable result of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s war policy. 

I am compelled by circumstances, brought about partly by 
the President’s policies, to take the position that it is unsate 
to release from service these men who have had some physi- 
cal training and some fundamentals of military coordina- 
tion. They are all we have in the way of land defense. 

However, for the sake of national morale, the President 
must advise the Congress definitely what unforeseen events 
have caused him to change his statements of even two months 
ago to the American people. 

A vigorous independent legislative branch of the govern- 
ment should require such a statement. That is the way to 
public strength as well as legislative strength. ‘The Congress 
should require the President to advise it where these boys are 
to be used, and what the nation and the army are to prepare 
for. Neither the country, the Army, nor the O. P. M. knows 
for sure—in fact, no one can be sure—whether we are pre- 
paring for defense of the Western Hemisphere or under- 
writing an English-Russian victory. This confusion handi- 
caps all our defense preparations. 

Today, as a nation, we are wide open. Under the pro- 
vocative words and bellicose policies and acts of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, we have gone too far not to be armed 
to the teeth. 

The President has been guilty of using the pretext of 
National Emergency, time and time again, to rush through 
the Congress vague and limitless grants of power. His short 
cuts to obtain legislation have established the seeds of totali- 
tarianism in this country as nothing written in the legisla- 
ation itself has done. 

But this is one time the national emergency is real. So 
the American people will have to take it on the chin. It is 
a gross breach of the promises that this administration made 
the country and the draftees. But then, that is the record of 
the New Deal in many other cases in past years. 

But I do think the amendment to the draft act calls for a 
frank, clear-cut statement, with no weasel words in it, from 
the President himself, as to whether he believes we are in 
the war or not. 

The most vicious part of this whole business is the attemp- 
ted terrorization of all who dare to say that our participation 
in the war is still an issue. This terrorization has all the ear- 
marks of the methods of the Nazi, Fascist, and Communist 
dictators. 


It is evident from the statements of the two field com- 
manding British Generals that they think we are already in 
the war as an ally of Great Britain and Communist Russia. 
They say it is our war. They say if Hitler is to be defeated 
the United States must land another A. E. F. in Europe, 
and that we must face the probability that Britain cannot 
be expected to cripple her own defense by sending British 
boys to fight in Europe. 

The right basis for national unity cannot be obtained by 
declarations and coaxings and chidings. A free people can- 
not be driven or coaxed into flaming national unity, any more 
than they can be driven or coaxed into the true spirit of 
religion. 

A people can be fused by the fire of events, and by a wise, 
vigorous, candid and forthright leadership into a unity of 
purpose built on confidence and faith, which will achieve 
wonders against great odds. 

One cannot read history without being impressed with 
the fact that one people may possess “a great inner fortress 
of the spirit” while another does not. One regiment will 
possess this exalted, magnificent battling spirit, and another 
fighting alongside of it will not. Here we see the effects of 
the weight of the imponderables, “the opinions, the senti- 
ments, and the conscience of humanity.” 

This is the effect of aggressive, straightforward, wise, un- 
wavering leadership, that diligently devotes itself to welding 
together the fragments of the mass for the building of a 
united people. 

We have not had this kind of leadership from the Presi- 
dent. He has not developed teamwork throughout the na- 
tion, nor even in his own O. P. M., that we need, that we 
must have. 

This is the President’s great task and duty. The more 
critical our situation, the more desperate the need. The 
quality of the leadership and the character it develops in the 
people is the heart and soul of national life. 

The spirit of a free people, the spirit of this nation, is 
not expressed by blind following of any leadership. The 
right leadership stirs a country to great deeds. That is what 
we expect from a President of the United States. 

America has always cheerfully contributed her wealth and 
her manpower when the country was in danger, and there 
never was any need of deceiving the people. 

So, my reluctant support of the amendment to the draft 
act to continue the draftees and Guardsmen in service is 
based on preparations for defense of the western hemisphere. 
Furthermore, if there is no stopping of Mr. Roosevelt’s war 
policies, he will throw the finest untrained and unequipped 
army in the world into a shooting war. 

The President has the country out on the limb now, and 
we have got to strengthen the tree at the base. 


Academic Freedom 


BRINGING ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
By DANIEL L. MARSH, President of Boston University 
Address to the National Council of Education, Boston, June 29, 1941 


HATEVER else American Democracy may stand 
for, it certain stands for academic freedom. Aca- 
demic freedom is a term used so much that it is be- 
ginning to grow smooth, showing signs of wear, and there- 
fore is often loosely used. In order that the term may fit 


properly into this discussion, let us roughen it a bit with the 
file of definition. 

Freedom means to be untrammeled, free from restraint, 
from fetters. Academic freedom means that each professor 
and student is free to seek the truth in his own way, to 
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form his own opinions, to arrive at his own conclusions, and 
to announce his own convictions. He is not to be limited 
by patented dogma, faint-hearted consideration, inherited tra- 
dition, or acquired prejudices. He is free to be the bondslave 
of ‘Truth. He does not need to bend the knee to error, nor 
to fawn before flattery, nor to cringe before denunciation, 
nor to yield to the lawless impulse of his own self. 

All advancement in human knowledge and all progress 
in civilzation—from alchemy to chemistry, from astrology 
to astronomy, from wigwams to our modern homes, from 
fire-signaling to telephones and radios—has been achieved 
through fidelity to this principle of freedom of research. 

The general dissemination of knowledge is fundamental 
to the functioning of democracy. In a democracy, the people 
are the rulers. “That elementary truth is in need of constant 
repetition. ‘The people cannot act wisely without accurate 
knowledge. ‘They cannot arrive at the right determination 
of their course in respect to happenings without free discus- 
sion. The discussion that formerly was carried on in the 
general store or the town meeting has in these latter days, 
tor the most part, been transferred to the printed page. ‘The 
people have both the right and the correlative duty of dis- 
cussion, for in a democracy the government officials are ser- 
vants of the people. Therefore, the people must be free to 
discuss the work of these officials, to criticize it, to find fault 
with it, to tell the officials what to do, and to dismiss them 
if they do not do it. That is the reason for the protection of 
the fundamental freedoms guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
in the first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for redress of grievances.” 

‘The founders of our Republic were wise in putting into 
the Constitution this protection of freedom of speech, press, 
religion and conscience. “They knew enough history to know 
that the perversion of rights is easy of accomplishment. It 
must never be forgotten that when civil liberties are lost to 
any people, they are lost by what appear to be due processes 
of governmental action. 

Many persons, in order to show their hatred of a Com- 
munistic or Fascistic despotism, say and do things that pre- 
pare the way for despotism. We stand for democracy, and 
not for despotism of any kind, either “left” or “right.” Both 
the fascist and the Communistic States must have controlled 
and regimented schools of all grades. Under a dictatorship, 

university an instrument of propaganda, committed to 
the teaching of an official view, impressing it by frequent 
repetitions. In countries governed by dictatorships the role 
the university is simple—and as sterile as it is simple. 
Why do so many good people lend themselves to the fur- 
therance of a program which would muzzle professors and 
stulf wax in the ears of students? There are doubltess many 
motives, not only many motives in the mass, but also mixed 
motives in the individual. The principal motive, however, is 
fear that is born of ignorance and prejudice. Some of 
these super-patriots work themselves up into an alarmist at- 
titude. ‘Thev seem to enjoy scaring themselves like Wallace 
Japanese Schoolboy who talked of “delicious shud- 
ders.” Others of them are like the “Fat Boy” in Dickens’ 
“Pickwick Papers,” whose chief ambition in life was to make 
folks’ “flesh creep.” So these people are always giving them- 
“delicious shudders” and trying to make the flesh of 
others “creep” by their talk of the “Red Menace,” “Fifth 
Columnists,” ete., in our schools, alarming us with the re- 
peated announcements that the Communists or the Nazis, or 
somebody else will violently overthrow our government. 
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Much of this talk about the Nazi peril or the “Red Men- 
ace’ is only a “red herring” device in practical politics used 
by ignorant, bigoted, or selfseeking minorities to cast sus- 
picion upon or weaken the position of those who block their 
selfish way. The favorite way to obscure an issue is to clothe 
one’s self with virtue and to smear one’s opponent with op- 
probrium. The most successful way at present to do this 
smearing is to use the Nazi or the Communistic brush. Lib- 
eralism, radicalism, socialism, are also used as “red herrings.” 
When rascality wears the mask of patriotism, it can make 
the powers of totalitarianism look attractive. We must be 
careful, however, not to allow our opposition to pseudo- 
patriotism—to rascality masquerading as patriotism—to cause 
us to repudiate real patriotims. Ail we need do is to distin- 
guish real patriotism from fraud. 

Fear, jealousy, hatred, ignorance, prejudice, intolerance, 
are links in the chain of despotism. Our universities are, 
or ought to be, the strong fortresses for the defense of our 
liberties not only, but of civilization itself. Let academic 
freedom go, and the next step will be to muzzle the press, 
and then to regiment the pulpit. Freedom of discussion in 
the classroom, in the press, and in the pulpit is essential to 
the freedom of any people, anywhere, any time. Academic 
freedom is the essential character, the indispensable quality 
of free speech. 

I have referred to fear; but the impelling fear is not the 
fear of any particular “ism” so much as it is the fear of 
change. Social change is going on everywhere, and fear is 
rife wherever there is change. There can be no life without 
growth, and there can be no growth without change. No 
vital institution, no worthwhile institution of democratic 
society can be kept static without being destroyed. Tech- 
nological invention makes for change. If we would avgid 
revolution, we must not allow social invention to lag too 
far behind technological invention. 

If change is essential to civilization no less than to life, 
wise people will ask how society will accomplish change— 
whether it shall be orderly or disorderly, constructive or de- 
structive, by a process of evolution or by the wasteful methods 
of revolution. ‘'wo possible attitudes are suggested in a blank 
verse composition by Josephine Johnson: 

“Caught in the too-tight skin, in the too-tight shell, 

The snake, the locust, the crab— 

Do they shed them with anguish, 

Struggle, 

Bleed ? 

Emerge spent with conflict, soft with pain? 

“Or is the shedding of the old husk 

A triumph, 

With no regret for the known, the familiar— 

Only a sense of power, of growth, of a boundless future 

Unshackeled, unrestrained!” 

Change for the better can be realized only when discus- 
sion is freely allowed. One way to keep discussion from de- 
generating into demagoguery is to prepare it by wise educa- 
tion. Academic freedom guarantees free and honest discus- 
sion in the classroom of controversial issues. 1 would have 
you note that I have used “honest” as a qualifying adjective 
of discussion on an equality with the word “free.” No per- 
son can be guaranteed freedom unless he is willing at the 
same time to accept the responsibilities of freedom. Free and 
honest discussion of methods for improving government, for 
improving society, for improving civilization, will appear all 
the more important when we remember that every truly 
democratic government carries provision in its fundamental 
law for change. 

The importance of the individual, the sacred worth of the 
person, the essential quality of individual human rights— 
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these are the things that are central to any genuine Democ- 
racy. Edwin Markham, in his little poem on “Man Mak- 
ing’ expresses well our thought: 
“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making, if 
It does not make the man. 
“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain, we build the world unless 
The builder also grows.” 


We are all blind, says Markham, until we see that the 
unfolding of personality, the making of the individual, is 
the important thing. That is what true education is: the lead- 
ing out of the individual into a complete and rightly inte- 
grated personality, at home with himself and at home in the 
universe. ‘This intellectual blindness to which Markham 
refers may come from hysteria and fear as much as the 
physical blindness of that man whose case the Associated 
Press reported some months ago,—a man who lived in Mis- 
souri and who had regained his sight suddenly after four 
years of blindness. Then after he had had his sight for some 
six months, a bright light flashed in his eyes one night, and 
startled, he cried out, and “then everything went black,” he 
said. Since then, he has been as blind as he was after the 
accident that made him blind four years ago. His physician 
explains his affliction as photophobia—‘‘fear of light.” “He 
will see again,” the doctor says, ‘““when his fear of light is 
broken by a firm conviction that he can see.” 

In the distressing condition afflicting the world today, 
there is so much fear that I am persuaded some persons fear 
the light. Some persons have been so blinded by the cruel 
flashes of war that they can no longer see straight. 

No informed person will question the healthy and whole- 
some Americanism of the late Mr. Justice Holmes. He 
plead like ‘an angel trumpet-tongued” for toleration of dif- 
ference of opinion. He said: “If there is any principle of 
the Constitution that more imperatively calls for attachment 
than any other, it is the principle of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate.” 

When the college and university presidents of Massachu- 
setts put themselves on record as opposing anything that 
even points in the direction of stifling academic freedom, we 
thereby declared our belief in America. We do believe in 
America; we are loyal to its democratic tradition and to the 
spirit of its Constitution. It follows naturally, because of 
our Americanism, that we are opposed to the hypocrisy of 
un-American behavior in the name of Americanism. It is 
un-American to suppress speech, assembly, or thinking. It 
is un-American to curtail privileges of citizenship, of govern- 
ment, or of opportunity to improve government or society. 
We have so much faith in America that we are not afraid 
to have our democratic form of government tested against 
any other form of government in the world. As Thomas 
Jefferson affirmed in his First Inaugural Address, so do we 
reaffirm that “error of opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it.” 

That our University, and all great universities, are justi- 
fied in claiming full and unimpaired academic freedom is a 
rtuth well buttressed by another utterance of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. He says: 

“When men have realized that time has upset many 
fighting faiths, they may come to believe even more than 
they believe the very foundations of their own conduct 
that the ultimate good desired is better reached by free 
trade in ideas—that the best test of truth is the power of 


the thought to get itself accepted in the competition of 
the market, and that truth is the only ground upon which 
their wishes safely can be carried out. ‘That, at any rate, 
is the theory of our Constitution. It is an experiment, as 
all life is an experiment. Every year, if not every day, 
we have to wager our salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge. While that experiment is part 
of our system I think that we should be eternally vigilant 
against attempts to check the expressions of opinions that 
we loathe and believe to be fraught with death.” 


Those words of Justice Holmes—‘“The best test of truth 
is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the com- 
petition of the market’—those words are reminiscent of the 
answer which Professor Gamaliel made to certain persons 
who advocated the persecution of a bothersome sect called 
Christians. Thus does the twentieth century shake hands 
with the first century. 

You will pardon me if I mention here my book, “The 
American Canon.” The thing | have aimed at in “The 
American Canon” is to furnish the foundations of an intelli- 
gent patriotism—a patriotism that can be both fervent and 
dynamic because it is born of intelligence. It is more diff- 
cult to create an enthusiastic devotion, even to the point of 
sacrifice, for an ideal than for a person. Thus totalitarianism, 
which percisely focuses sacrificial devotion to a person, has 
an immediate, albeit shallow, advantage over true American 
Democracy, which demands allegiance to ideals. But if each 
succeeding rising generation is made intelligent concerning 
the genesis and development of these ideals, if each suc- 
ceeding generation is made appreciative of solid attainments 
of national character, if each succeeding generation learns 
beyond a quibble or peradventure that our American re- 
publican form of government is the crowning evolution of 
the ages; that in it are all of the achievements from Mara- 
thon to Runnymede, and from Runnymede to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787—I say if each succeeding 
generation is given a clear and intelligent understanding ot 
the basis of American Democracy, then our youth will give 
it their allegiance without grudging or dudgeon. We do not 
need to resort to false propaganda: All we need to do is to 
let our youth know the facts. 

Whenever a people loses the conviction that a democratic 
form of government—a truly democratic form and not merely 
one in name—is better than any other form, then the death 
knell of Democracy has already been sounded. Whenever 
a people’s devotion to Democracy becomes diluted, then 
Democracy is on the way out. The tragedy of it all is that 
a nation may be slowly poisoning Democracy by administer- 
ing opiates to hush its voice of rebuke against those who are 
losing their devotion to it. The peril is that some persons 
will become so zealous in their defense of their own narrow 
notion of Democracy that they will sacrifice real Democ- 
racy itself. Indeed, it has come to such a pass that some per- 
sons actually advocate defending our American way of life 
from the encroachments of totalitarianism by the very de- 
vises and methods that totalitarianism uses. I actually heard 
within the recent past a debate in the Senate of the United 
States in which senators advocated conscripting the public 
press under certain contingencies for the dissemination of 
government propaganda, and justified it on the grounds that 
that is what Hitler has done. In the name of common sense, 
if we accept Hitlerism in order to combat Hitlerism, what 
is it that we are defending from Hitlerism? 

One of the great economists and philosophers that Great 
Britain produced in the nineteenth century was John Stuart 
Mill. When he wrote on government, he wrote not only as 
one of the profoundest thinkers of all time, but as a man of 
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experience as well, for he was a member of the British Par- 
liament. His “Essay on Representative Government” is still 
a classic, and in that essay he said some things that need to 
be pondered today. Note the following paragraph: 


“A people may prefer a free government; but if, from 
indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, or want of public 
spirit, they are unequal to the exertions necessary for pre- 
serving it; if they will not fight for it when it is directly 
attacked; if they can be deluded by the artifices used to 
cheat them out of it; if, by momentary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, 
they can be induced to lay their liberties at the feet even 
of a great man, or trust him with powers which enable 
him to subvert their institutions—in all these cases they 
are more or less unfit for liberty; and though it may be for 
their good to have had it even for a short time, they are 
unlikely long to enjoy it.” 


The only way that subversive propaganda can be effectually 
combated is by an enlightened patriotism—a patriotism that 
is sprung of a knowledge of American history, and that is 
nourished with the ideals and loves and sacrificial devotions 
which have entered into the making of our goodly heritage 
of liberty and self-government, and that has grown strong 
and healthy by exercise in the duties of citizenship. The 
right kind of education so uses academic freedom as to beget 
patriotic children. It rears them in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of American ideals and patriotism. It trains them in the 
exercise of the duties of citizenship. It aims to make its 
children know what American Democracy is, and to develop 
fervent allegiance to it. 

‘The most intelligent and best friends of academic freedom 
know that it is not absolute. The wisest recognize the limit- 
ations of liberty, the restraints of freedom—not limitations 
or restraints imposed by some external authority ; but by one’s 
own sense of the responsibility of freedom. An eagle that has 
been confined by the bars of a cage is free when the door is 
opened and it is allowed to fly out. It is free to soar against 
the sun and to rest on mountain crags. Is it not also free to 
return to the cage, or to contest the highway with automo- 
biles, or to fight airplanes, or to go swimming in the ocean? 
Not if it is true to its own nature and to the essence of free- 
dom for it. 

Academic freedom is never an end in itself; it is but a 
means. The end is the discovery of truth and beauty and 
goodness. It is when one gets the idea that freedom is an 
end instead of a means, and that it offers no burden of re- 
sponsibility, that he makes of himself a fool or a nuisance— 
or both! | know of nothing more intolerant than self-con- 
scious tolerance; of nothing more illiberal than boastful 
liberality; of nothing more fettered than irresponsible free- 
dom. Intellectual freedom, rightly understood, means inde- 
pendence from unjust restraint, not independence from all 
authority. 

The person who feels the responsibility of his academic 
freedom knows that it is the truth that has made him free. 
And that is not always the same thing as mere intellectual 
asset to orthodox creedal dogma—religious, political, eco- 
nomic, or otherwise. Opinions are nothing more than pre- 
judices until they become a part of our own experience and 
thought. Mastery means freedom. When we have mastered 
the art of poetry or the science of medicine we can forget 
the rules; for the spirit of the art or of the science has made 
us free, and we keep its rules most perfectly when we are 
unconscious of their presence. So also is it with the one who 
has mastered the art or the science of scholarly research or of 
teaching. 

If our academic freedom is a means to an end, and the end 


is the truth, then it follows that we must reverence the truth 
along the way. The ancient Egyptians regarded the truth as 
“the main cardinal virtue.” Plato taught that “the genuine 
lie is hated by all gods and men.” In St. John’s vision of the 
city of God, he noted that traitors to the truth were left 
outside with other despicable characters: “Without are the 
dogs and the sorcerers and the fornicators and the murderers 
and the idolators and everyone that loveth and maketh a lie.”’ 

All science rests upon inviolable truth. One of the greatest 
scientists of this generation is Robert A. Millikan. In his 
recent book, “Science and the New Civilization,” Dr. Milli- 
kan says: “In physics, the procedure in problem solving is 
always first to collect the facts, i.e., to make the observations 
with complete honesty and complete disregard of all theories 
and all presuppositions, and then to analyze the data to see 
what conclusions follow necessarily from them, or what 
interpretations are consistent with them.” And then he goes 
on to say: “I regard the development and spread of this 
method as the most important contribution of science to life, 
for it represents the only hope of the race of ultimately get- 
ting out of the jungle.” 

The very core of the scientific spirit is the search for truth. 
Scientists like Helmholtz and Darwin and Louis Pasteur 
and Alexander Graham Bell won their immortal renown by 
their achievements; but they could not have achieved what 
they did had they not yielded unalloyed loyalty to the truth. 
Was it not probably some such restricting of freedom as this 
that St. Augustine felt when he spoke of “The Beautiful 
necessity of the good?” 

Chinese Gordon once wrote to his sister: “If you tell the 
truth, you have infinite power supporting you; but if not, 
you have infinite power against you.” 

The fact that a man who enjoys academic freedom is the 
bondservant of truth could not be much better stated than 
by Wordsworth in his “Ode to Duty.” 


“Me this unchartered freedom tires; 

I feel the weight of chance desires: 

My hopes no more must change their name, 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. 

Oh, let my weakness have an end! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give; 

And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live!” 


Another responsibility of freedom within the university is 
the recognition of values. We must maintain a sense of pro- 
portion, to keep our knowledge esthetically balanced. The 
sense of values will cause us to keep our knowledge in tune 
with the things in life that are worth while. Unless our quest 
of knowledge is assimilated by our nature, organically amal- 
gamated with our own selves, it is likely to become an alien 
tumor on our psychic brain. Values will hold the standard 
of excellence ever before us, filling us with a divine dis- 
content, a sacred dissatisfaction with even our best achieve- 
ment. A sense of values will lend an unspeakable solemnity 
and awe to all our work, give zest to our daily grind, and 
save us from the doldrums of stagnation. 

What are the things that matter, that should constitute 
the aim of education? One answer is given by Dean Klap- 
per, of the College of the City of New York, in his new 
book “Contemporary Education.” According to him the ob- 
jective that should determine curricula, methods of instruc- 
tion and policies of organization and administration in all 
education, from the lowest to the highest, should be the 
pupil’s adjustment to the world in which he lives and which 
determines his well-being: physical adjustment, social adjust- 
ment, mental adjustment, economic adjustment. 
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J. A. Hadfield, of Oxford, in his recent book, “Psychology 
and Morals,” says that “The first object of all education, in- 
tellectual as well as moral and religious, is the formation 
of right sentiments and dispositions, that is to say, the attach- 
ment of emotions to the right objects, ideas, and persons . 
these sentiments can only become the basis of a strong char- 
acter when they have become the abiding spring of right 
habit and conduct.” The same writer, warning against the 
danger of liberty becoming libertinism, says that “the ade- 
quate stimulus of will, the stimulus which is peculiarly 
adapted to arouse the self into activity, is the Ideal.” And 
“the Ideal is that, the attainment of which produces complete- 
ness and self-realization.” 

I do not know of any finer expression of values, any better 
cataloguing of ideas to which our emotions might properly 
be attached, or any more adequate Ideal as a stimulus to the 
will, than St. Paul gives in his letter to the Philippians: 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report: if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

That ideal is the touchstone of freedom. Examine your 
life and see if what I say is not true. ‘The unexamined life 
is not worthy of being lived by one who calls himself a man,” 
said Socrates. “Think on these things,” said Paul; take an 
inventory of these things, keep your mind upon them, set a 
value upon them; for thought precedes accomplishment. We 
grow like the things we think about. The good is positive, 
not negative. 

This responsibility of freedom to values will prompt us to 
believe with Santayana that “what we know are scattered 
syllables of a single eternal oracle,” and that “intelligence is 
but one centrifugal ray darting from slime to stars.” Not 
only are all the sciences allies; but science and the humani- 
ties, science and religion are allies also. The music of the 
spheres is not cosmic jazz. 


When Walter Lippmann sets out to write “A Preface to 
Morals,” he is oppressed and depressed with the conviction 
that “the modern man has anarchy in his soul’; that al- 
though he desires health, money, power, beauty, love, truth, 
yet “which he shall desire the most since he cannot pursue 
them all to their logical conclusions he no longer has any 
means of deciding. His impulses are no longer parts of one 
attitude toward life; his ideals are no longer in a hierarchy 
under one lordly ideal.” 

What is the adequate answer to this anarchy in the soul? 
Although Lippmann thinks he sees the dissolution of the an- 
cestral order, yet he knows that “there must be as there has 
been in all the historical religions, something more than a 
statement of the moral law. There must be a psychological 
machinery for enforcing the moral law.” 

The one and only answer to the need that bows us thus 
is the religious synthesis.. That is what former President 
Hadley of Yale meant when he declared that “to produce 
character, education must call to her assistance religion.” A 
similar conviction was expressed by Woodrow Wilson, when 
he said that “Ed:cation has always yielded its best fruits 
when associated with religion.” 

In the interest of true freedom, therefore, I am ambitious 
that we may have coordination, cooperation, synthesis. All 
truth is one: the biologist or psychologist, the historian or 
economist, the artist of philosopher, must seek unfettered for 
the truth as he sees it. But the policy of studying science, or 
theology, or history, or any other subject exclusively is wrong. 
The truly educated person does not have merely a variety 
of isolated and often conflicting points of view, but a coher- 
ent understanding of the whole range of human experience. 
Every student is entitled to see his work not in isolation, but 
in relation to a wider scheme of thought. 

It is thus the truth makes us free, bringing order out of 
chaos and giving unity and sanity to life; emancipating the 
mind from the tyranny of materialism, and the soul from the 
fetters of sense. 


The Significance of Independence Day 


THE MEANING OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate of the Republican Party in 1940 
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EN and women, I want to talk to you today very 

simply and very sincerely about the things that 

are in my heart and in my mind. All over America 
people are gathered in city, in village and in town, cele- 
brating the Fourth of July, which is America’s patriotic 
holiday. Speakers are telling of our heroic past, reciting the 
deeds, the gallant deeds, of our soldiers, recalling to our 
people our long struggle for liberty and the developments 
of our free system. 

Songs are being sung, songs that move the hearts of men. 
Prayers are being offered all over America. Men are re- 
dedicating themselves to the principles of human freedom. 
But there is not a thoughtful person in all our broad land 
but understands that this Fourth of July celebration is in 
many ways more significant than any one of the celebrations 
we have had in the last one hundred and fifty years. 


Hope oF FREEDOM FOR OTHERS 


We understand, we appreciate and try to realize that 
as we celebrate liberty in America we must also celebrate 
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the hope that liberty will return to many peoples who have 
been deprived of it in other countries. 

Since the last celebration of this holiday in America 
millions of people, just like us, who lived peaceful, con- 
tented lives, lived free lives, with the right to go about their 
way of life as they pleased, have been deprived of their 
liberty. And we also know that unless their liberty is re- 
stored liberty cannot remain a permanent possession of 
America. 

Liberty, like all doctrines, must be an expanding doc- 
trine. It must be constantly searching out for new areas, or 
else it will die. We understand that if we permit the last 
stronghold of liberty in Europe to fall before the onslaught 
of totalitarianism the opportunity to save liberty in America 
will be lessened and, therefore, the overwhelming percentage 
of the American people are resolved that at whatever hazard 
or cost we will sustain the fighting men of Britain. 

Every minute more and more people in America are com- 
ing to realize that the hope of Britain standing up depends 
upon our seeing to it that the products of our factories and 
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1s are delivered to her, and 1 am quite sure that 
it ng now the great force of the American Navy will 
be brought into play to insure the delivery of those products 
to the fighting men of Britain. 


MEANING OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


\merican liberty means, of course, certain governmental 
p It means the right of men to vote in free elec- 
tion for public officials of their own choice, responsive to 
their will; it means, of course, the right of men to have their 
differences determined in courts undominated by government 
and the powerful. 

It means, of course, the right of freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech and freedom from another thing that has 
come into the world with the cruelty of totalitarianism—the 
freedom from espionage, the freedom from interference with 
one’s private life and one’s daily doings and one’s daily habits. 

But American liberty means much more than that. Ameri- 
can liberty is a religion. It is a thing of the spirit. It is an 
aspiration on the part of people for not alone a free life but 
a better life; and so I say to you people of the world, I 
think I know the heart of the American people. I have lived 
among them; | know them well. And despite the occa- 
sional hesitation and doubts, the American people will reach 
out, will give their utmost to see that this percious thing 
we call liberty shall not disappear from the world, either in 
Europe or in Asia or in America. 

Yet none of us underestimates either the cost or the effort 
that will be required to do this. The forces of totalitarian- 
ism have harnessed and directed this mechanical age for the 
creation of the greatest military machine that the world has 
ever seen. It has directed the energies of 80,000,000 people 
toward one end—toward aggression, toward the destruction 
of other people; and we with our free way of life, with our 
individual desires and opinions, did not learn until lately how 
to meet such a menace. 


rocesses, 


Nation Now AROUSED 


But I am proud to say of my fellow-citizens in the United 
States that they are beginning to realize it now and that the 
vast industrial and agricultural resources of our nation are 
being brought into a firm and cohesive force. The spirit of 
our people is arising to direct that force so that totalitarian- 
ism will disappear from this world. 

| was talking recently to some of my fellow-soldiers of 
the World War of 1917 to 1919, and I told them how 


Our New Navy 


proud I was that it is the soldiers of that war who are the 
leaders in the movement in America today against isolation- 
ism and defeatism. It is the soldiers of 1917 to 1919 that 
are calling America to a rededication to the spirit of liberty. 

Many people preached for many years to those soldiers 
that all they did in the last war was futile and to no avail. 
As I told them, they did not make a mistake in fighting 
that first World War—as a matter of fact, if they had not, 
perhaps today there would be no liberty to fight for. Their 
mistake was in not fighting after the war as citizens to see 
that the kind of world was brought into being in which 
there could exist no such force as totalitarianism today. 

When we have triumphed in this war, all men who fought 
in the last war must see to it that there is a peace drawn not 
in bitterness and in hatred, not of unpayable indemnities, not 
of the kind that produces inevitably another war, but that 
we must draw a peace in which the defeated people have 
the same right to the aspiration of liberty and of a full life 
as the conquered. 


ARTIFICIAL BarriERS Must Go 


We must see to it that the trade areas of the world are 
enlarged, that artificial barriers between men are removed, 
so that there will be a constantly rising standard of living 
for all men who work, in which men of all races and creeds 
and religions and nations can live in peace and harmony, in 
which the just fruits of enterprise will find their just ful- 
fillment, in which children may look forward to a constantly 
better world, free of hatred and bitterness and narrow isola- 
tionism and of economic degradation. 

I speak tonight not alone to my fellow-citizens of 
America: I speak to the citizens of the remaining free 
country of Europe. I speak to the people of the enslaved 
countries of Europe. I speak to the people of Germany, 
where my forebears came from, and I say to all of you, 
American liberty is a generous thing. We reach out to all 
of you and only hope and pray that every one of you may 
have liberty. 

We want to share it with you all. All we seek to do is to 
remove from the world the menace of a doctrine of govern- 
ment and a system of economics that lives by the enslave- 
ment of men, lives by the enslavement of men under its own 
rule, lives by the enslavement of men that it conquers. 

Surely before another Fourth of July celebration comes 
about all the world will join with America in celebrating 
the principles of human freedom. 





WE MUST FIGHT FOR OUR WAY OF LIFE 
By ADOLPHUS ANDREWS, Rear Admiral, U. §. Navy 


ENTLEMEN: Today I have a double pride in this 
pleasant occasion. I am proud to have the privi- 
lege of addressing this splendid organization and 
equally proud to be here as the Navy’s representative. Per- 
haps you gentlemen are wondering if, in these times, it 
would not be more appropriate for me to be at sea with the 
fleet. Although I have just finished almost three years at 
sea, I will admit to you that I would like to return to the 
fleet, for a sailor's home happens to be on the sea. However, 
I am here because the task of creating a new Navy, of build- 
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ing ships today is not only essential, but also one of primary 
importance. 

My present job is the command of the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, which takes in every naval activity in New York, 
Connecticut and northern New Jersey. In addition to this, 
I also command the newly created North Atlantic Naval 
Coastal Frontier, which entails the defense of the coastal 
sea area from Cape Hatteras to Newfoundland. These two 
jobs require every ounce of energy on the part of myself 
and every officer and man serving under me. I might add 
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that it requires also the full and loyal cooperation of every 
patriotic American. 

As much as I might wish to dwell upon the outstanding 
accomplishments of your organization, I must, of necessity, 
speak today upon what we are doing in the Navy and the 
serious task which lies ahead. 

This is the 173rd Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York. It is interesting, and yet logical, 
to note that the United States Navy is a younger organiza- 
tion. With the birth of American commerce was born the 
necessity for its protection. 

No one can impugn the high ideals of freedom in which 
this nation was conceived. Nor can their importance be 
slighted in the development of this country, and now—in 
its defense. It has been truly said: ““Man can not live by 
bread alone.” The American way of life denounces with 
all its moral vigor the mere existence of a man as a slave 
to an all-important totalitarian state. It will defend with 
every ounce of its blood the basic belief in the nobility of 
all men—the right to the four freedoms—of speech, wor- 
ship, press and assembly. 

This is the skeleton of our national life, the framework, 
without which we are so much jelly. But around this frame 
must be built the muscle and sinews of industry, through 
which must flow the vital life blood of commerce, to achieve 
a vibrant, healthy, progressive nation. 

At the risk of being accused of crass materialism, I sub- 
mit that the vital factor in America’s greatness is her world 
commerce. The United States comprises the greatest free 
trade area in the world. This interstate commerce was the 
foundation on which we built our greatness. But today it 
represents only the basic minimum on which our world com- 
merce has flourished to give us our present high American 
standards of living. 

Today that foreign trade is being suffocated. Should it 
wilt and die in a Nazi-dominated world economy, so wilts 
American democracy. We cannot pretend to compete with 
slaves. But we shall not be supine before this mechanized 
monster. We won’t suffer the miserable existence of slaves, 
but we will endure hardships as free men fighting for the 
right to live in a democratic society! It is not the mere 
worship of material prosperity—there is no inspiration in 
that alone—it is the love of the free American life that we 
are working so urgently to defend. 

World commerce is not the end in itself, but it is the 
barometer which indicates the state of health of our democ- 
racy. Following this thought, our concern today is with 
the many trade routes that are now blocked. To reopen and 
protect these paths of commerce is the Navy’s job. 

In broad general terms, the Navy’s mission is to execute 
national policy. The size of an “adequate Navy” therefore 
depends on that policy. Our Government’s position in this 
present world crisis is now crystallized. It demands the 
active support of democracy wherever in the world it is 
threatened by aggression. The Navy must be expanded to 
meet these enlarged requirements. 

The United States Navy has recently been revamped into 
three fleets—Atlantic, Pacific and the Asiatic. With the 
reorganization into these three fleets, the outlines of our 
new Navy was created. That super-Navy will not be en- 
tirely completed until 1946. 

This new Navy of ours might be compared with a baby— 
it’s easy to conceive but difficult to deliver. We can’t legis- 
late a fleet into being. We have got to build it with the 
sweat of our brows and with the intelligent cooperation of 
every patriotic American. In order to execute a plan for 
one hundred per cent expansion of our Navy, every phase 


of its activity must be increased simultaneously. For our 
new Navy we need four essentials, three are new and one 
is old. To my mind all are equally important. 

The first element is the production of material—ships, 
planes and equipment. ‘The primary mission of the shore 
establishments of the Navy is to serve the fleet, to keep that 
fleet fully equipped, supplied and fit to fight. One of my 
very important tasks here as commandant of the Third Naval 
District is to build ships and to expedite to the maximum 
repairs and routine overhaul of the existing units, so that 
they may speedily rejoin the fleet. This vast project entails 
not only the actual building of a ship on the ways but also 
the procurement of the vast number and variety of materials 
and items that comprise our modern men-of-war. The flow 
of raw materials must be maintained. Highly skilled labor 
is necessary for the fabrication of this specialized technical 
equipment that goes into a modern ship. Bottlenecks must 
be eliminated. 

Facilities are being expanded. The Navy has just taken 
over the Wallabout Basin and Market adjacent to the Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn to provide more docks and shops. Pro- 
duction schedules are being ever bettered. Three weeks ago 
the U.S.S. North Carolina was commissioned. Our first 
battleship in eighteen years. I am happy to report that her 
completion was four months ahead of schedule—thanks to 
the cooperation of workmen, supervisors and supplying man- 
ufacturers—gratifying but not sufficiently satisfying—we 
must do better. We are not putting off until tomorrow what 
should have been done today; we are desperately doing today 
what should have been done several years ago. 

Time is essential. It is not necessary for me to mention 
the effect of strikes on this gigantic effort. Even as the 
operation of a modern fighting force is a vastly intricate and 
complex task, likewise is the creation of this force. The 
myriads of diverse materials and manufactured products that 
must be skillfully blended into a ship require the smooth 
flow of every production line and teamwork from all hands. 

In order to distribute the work load more efficiently and 
speed up delivery of vital processed materials, the Federal 
machinery for “farming out’ work has been created and we 
are now rapidly increasing the use of this system to save 
vital time. 

The servicing of this fleet when completed is the second 
logical essential. Supply bases from which the fleet can se- 
cure provisions, ammunition, fuel and replacement equip- 
ment must be increased in proportion to the size of the fleet 
they serve. For example, the Bayonne terminal has just 
been acquired by the Navy, and construction is in progress 
there on the largest drydock in the world, and the necessary 
shops and barracks, storehouses, fuel and ammunition depots. 
Ships like the North Carolina consume thousands of gallons 
of oil an hour and expend ammunition at the rate of over 
ten tons of steel every fifteen seconds in battle. 

The existence of readily accessible and conveniently 
located bases insure a fleet’s mobility. The acquisition from 
England of the string of bases from Greenland to Trinidad 
serves three purposes: First, it lessens the possibility of 
attack on our coast; second, it provides outposts with mag- 
nificent advantages of position from which to challenge such 
attack, if and when it should come; and third, it extends 
the effective range of our fleet and increases its striking 
power through mobility achieved by supply bases located near 
the scene of operations. Work on these bases proceeds apace 
with our ever-expanding facilities along our mainland. A 
major factor of the effectiveness of the German army today 
is the mobility achieved through the mechanized or panzer 
units. The same principle applies to sea power. The right 
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bases increase the, fleet's effectiveness through increased mo- 
bility. 

The projected fleet will comprise over 730 ships, and, gen- 
tlemen, that requires trained men. This is the third new 
essential for the new fleet. Already we have more than 
doubled the officer and enlisted personnel in the last eighteen 
months. ‘This accomplishment is evidence of the excellence 
of our present organization. I ask you to consider the impli- 
cations of a 100% expansion of personnel in any organiza- 
tion—from a family to a large industrial corporation. But 
we must now face the task of doubling our size again. New 
training stations have been created. We are now enlisting 
men at the rate of 5,000 a month. The Naval Academy 
cannot turn out officers sufficiently fast, so officer schools 
such as the U.S.S. Prairie State, at 136th Street and the 
Hudson River, have been created. By September of this 
vear we will be delivering new junior officers to the fleet at 
a rate of 5,000 per year. We now have 6,000 reserve ofh- 
cers on active duty. I am proud to say that from the lowest 
apprentice seaman to the highest ranking officer, both regu- 
lars and reserves, the Navy is a volunteer organization. Not 
only have we never resorted to a draft in the history of the 
United States Navy, but also, three men apply for every one 
that meets the standards and is enlisted. 

Naval operations, like all other forms of modern warfare, 
is no longer a simple task. Gone are the rough-and-ready 
sailors of yesterday. Mind you, those sailor men proved 
their salt in the hardest, toughest life imaginable. They 
served well in those trying days, and with their brother 
patriots on shore helped to establish this free land of ours. 
But today, specialization requires a superior type of man. 
The average sailor today is a high school graduate many 
have had one year or so of college. They are intelligent, 
enthusiastic, loyal, hard-working—full-blooded Americans. 
\ly hat is off to them. I have just come from the command 
of the scouting force of the fleet. 1 have seen these men and 
worked with them. I know how full is their measure of 
devotion and how great is their contribution to our national 
safety. No navy in the world today has superior officers 
and men. It is these men who form the very backbone of 
our fleet. 

Ships and bases are building, men are in training, but 
one more essential ingredient is necessary to mold this mate- 
rial into a living, vital, fighting force. ‘That, gentlemen, is 
morale. ‘The intangible essence, the spark of heart and soul 
which will produce the performance we may so sorely need 
so soon. This is the old essential. ‘The tradition of our 
Navy is a glorious one. “These new men must be imbued 
with it and it must permeate every drill, every preparation, 
every operation of the fleet’s activities. Without it, John 
Paul Jones would never have shouted: “We have not yet 
begun to fight,” and then stepped from his own sinking ship 
to sail away as victor in his opponent’s ship. 

This, then, is our new two-ocean Navy. Actually, it is 
our new three-fleet Navy. Our present fleet is capable of 
operations in either ocean, but our new fleet will be able to 
conduct major operations in both simultaneously. It will be 
superior to any combination of fleets extant or contemplated 
in the world today. 

But do not discount our present fleet in being—this first 
line of detense of ours represents the finest, the most efh- 
cient fighting force afloat today! Our naval aviation arm 
is superior in both numbers and performance to that of any 
other navy in the world. In tactics, gunnery, morale—in 
every operation—our fleet is ready—stripped for action. I 
am proud to say that when I relinquished command of the 
scouting force of the United States fleet, that advance unit 
of our Navy had undergone twenty-four months of the most 


extensive training exercises ever performed, and was and 
remains ready to get under way from fleet anchorage pre- 
pared for battle on short notice! 

Unfortunately, we can’t wish this new Navy into being. 
As the Secretary of the Navy recently testified before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, “We need time 
to build ships and to train their crews. We need time to 
build up our outlying bases so that we can operate our fleets 
as a screen for our continent.” The officers and men of our 
fleet today are working twelve and fourteen hours a day to 
achieve the necessary training in the shortest time. This 
part of our program cannot be speeded up further. ‘The 
ships, bases, and all other equipment must be produced at a 
maximum pace. As Generallisimo Chiang Kai-shek said 
“A little more perspiring now will save a great deal of blood 
later on.” There is no such thing as production being ahead 
of schedule—rather we should only think of some phases 
being further behind than others—for we are several years 
late. The effort to retrieve that mistake must be magnifi- 
cently superhuman. Remember that the Navy stands or 
falls by its strength at the time war comes. The ships we 
planned in 1916—our last battleships—were not completed 
until 1921-1923. The war was then over! Our projected 
new fleet will not be completed until the end of 1946. Do 
you need more proof of the frightful urgency and the vital 
necessity for speed ? 

This United States Navy of ours, present and building, 
constitutes, in my mind, our greatest bulwark for national 
security. It has been called our first line of defense. This 
is, in a way, a half statement, for if a navy be worth its salt, 
it must be capable of proceeding to any place on the high 
seas, to take the offensive and defeat the enemy, thus denying 
his approach to our waters. The best defense is still an 
active offense. 

When international morality breaks down, as at present, 
a policeman is needed, just as when a disturbance occurs in 
our neighborhood block a policeman is called—and when he 
is needed he must be able to cross the street; likewise, now 


‘that Great Britain needs our help, we must be able to de- 


liver that aid, not sit by and watch our materials rotting on 
docks for lack of ships, or sent to the bottom of the sea. 
Unless we supply ships, planes and material to Great Britain 
sufficiently fast and in sufficient quantity, her cause may be 
lost. Every single activity under my command in this area 
is working day and night, not only in building ships for our 
fleet, but also in repairing British ships and in supplying 
material aid to England. We have been criticized for want- 
ing to keep our “business as usual” signs out. We must be 
able to get out a new sign, “business booming,” in order to 
supply beleaguered England. 

That’s only half the job. We must make this potential 
aid an aid in fact by insuring its delivery. Gentlemen, if 
that means convoys, then we must convoy. Otherwise, we 
might as well resign ourselves to England’s defeat and start 
preparing for a life struggle for America itself—alone. 

Should England fall, where are your ships of commerce? 
One need only to look at the Normandie laid up in the North 
River to have the answer. We would have to surrender our 
world trade, if only temporarily, and start fighting the most 
difficult uphill comeback in history. But as Colonel Knox 
said last week: “We won't surrender, and we will fight.” 

Do not for a moment, gentlemen, underestimate the seri- 
Ousness or urgency of the present critical situation. There 
can be no peace for us until the present chaos is eliminated. 
We must fight for our way of life. Whether that fight be 
economic war, or a flesh and blood struggle—racing world 
events will soon disclose. We must prepare now for any 
eventuality. 
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The Ultimate Fountain of Courage 


TOGETHER WE CAN MOVE MOUNTAINS 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 


Delivered at the Baccalaureate Service in the Princeton University Chapel, June 15, 1941 


UCH is the state of the world today that it is impos- 

sible to consider any question, even the most intimate 

affairs of our private lives, except against the back- 
ground of a tragic present and an uncertain future. But 
individual aspirations are as important today as ever, and it 
would be a mistake to permit problems of world conflict so 
to preoccupy our minds as to cause us to neglect our own 
individual problems of human personality, which in the final 
analysis determine our careers and the help we can bring 
to others. 

I do not propose, therefore, to speak this morning to you 
of the Class of 1941 on world politics, national ideologies 
or national policies. Surely it is fitting and proper on an 
occasion such as this that we should think about ourselves 
as individuals and plan how we may develop our individual 
potentialities to the full, how we may prepare to make our 
own lives count and thus avoid frustration and defeat, two 
dangerous enemies of modern man. 

And so in order that we may be on guard against it, I 
invite your considetation of a topic on which we all need to 
be informed these days; namely, the unhappy part that fear 
and the less apparent but more sinister state of anxiety may 
play in molding our personalities and conduct. 

It is my firm belief that a considerable share of the present 
national disunion and infirmity of purpose abroad in our 
land at this moment springs from an unconscious urge to 
rationalize our fears and anxieties. Here lurks a grave 
danger to our free society hemmed about, as it is, by those 
who would betray it. For more than a decade nations have 
lived under gathering clouds of fear. For a while America 
alone seemed to escape, but now we know that the condi- 
tions on which we counted for safety no longer make us 
secure and fear has at last reached our shores. It has broken 
upon us suddenly and it finds us poorly prepared to meet it. 
For two generations we have enjoyed a “serene and ordered 
existence” without realizing how rare and abnormal such 
periods of calm have been in human history. Science had 
removed the superstitious fear of natural catastrophies under 
which earlier generations suffered. Even our religion had 
become so saturated with thoughts of man’s goodness that 
contemplation of hell, either in this life or hereafter, had 
ceased to be intellectually respectable. But now all this has 
changed and once more we are conscious that evil still exists 
in the world. 

Fear is a natural human emotion. In its rightful place 
it is beneficial. In proper proportion, fear compels us to 
weigh the consequences of our conduct and thus makes us 
wiser and more temperate human beings. Fear also may 
inspire to deeds of great courage and self-sacrifice. It may 
be the necessary call to action which awakens us from indo- 
lence or indifference when action is required. Thus by its 
restraining influence at one moment and by its motive power 
at another the emotion of fear works for self-preservation 
and self-realization. 

But like most useful things in life, fear must be controlled 
or it will work harm rather than good. Instead of temper- 
ing our conduct when it should be tempered, it may drive 


us to rashness and folly; and instead of arousing a desire to 
act when action is needful it may work in the opposite direc- 
tion by weakening or degrading the will. The rational man 
is not the one who never feels fear, but the one who refuses 
to be dominated by it. 

The danger to which all of us, young and old, are sus- 
ceptible today, when there are so many reasons to be afraid, 
is that we shall become anxious. Anxiety is fear in a cor- 
rupted form. It is a sort of chronic fear. An anxious mind 
is one weakened by worries which color the whole life of 
the individual although he may not be aware of the cause. 
When one feels fear in its usual sense one is conscious of an 
objective danger which is rational and of which one would 
naturally be afraid, but when one is possessed by anxiety the 
fear is hidden and subjective and corrosive. It is a state of 
mind which few of us escape in some form and into which 
any of us may fall at any time. The average person does 
not understand the part that it plays in our lives. Anxiety 
may be one’s chief obstacle to happiness and success, I repeat, 
without one’s being conscious of it. 

As William James once said, “Men habitually use only a 
small part of the powers which they possess and which they 
might use under appropriate circumstances.” One reason 
for this is the presence of anxieties which lower our mental 
tone, paralyze the will and condemn us to careers far below 
that which we should otherwise enjoy. 

There are special reasons why you of the Class of 1941 
should be anxious. What can one do to prevent it? 

First, let us consider sone methods which are often tried 
but which never succeed. We may seek to stupefy our anxi- 
eties with alcohol, narcotics, feverish social activities or 
frenzied overwork to the point of exhaustion. Not only are 
such efforts bound to fail but they impair the function of 
the mind in the process. Another method is to pretend to 
ourselves that everything is all right when our reason tells 
us that it is not. Thus we are led to shun action when we 
should be active or to evade danger when we should run 
forward to meet it. 

But as nature has made us subject to fears and anxieties 
so has she equipped us with valid means to resist and over- 
come them. The antidote to fear is courage. Tite though 
it may be, it is nevertheless true that when courage goes 
everything goes, for, as Dr. Johnson declares, “‘unless a man 
have that virtue he has no security for preserving any other.” 

How then can we build courage into our lives? How 
can we meet the threat of anxiety in the days ahead and 
thus be free to use our full latent powers as individuals and 
as a nation? Platitudes commanding us to be courageous are 
not very helpful in pointing out how we may cultivate cour- 
age. Something more is needed. 

The solution is through self-knowledge. Although self- 
knowledge is by far the most difficult lesson of life, nowhere 
does the precept “Know Thyself” apply with greater force 
than here. 

The first step is to understand that fear is as natural and 
universal as hunger. No rational person escapes it. ‘There 
is no thoughtful person, no conscientious leader great or 
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small, who does not experience it time and again. Boswell 
records an anecdote related by a friend of Dr. Johnson 
regarding the Emperor Charles V, who, when he read on 
the tombstone of a Spanish nobleman, “Here lies one who 
never knew fear,” dryly remarked, “Then he never snuffed 
a candle with his fingers.” In times of stress and danger, 
when one’s fears can so easily become chronic anxieties, it 
helps to remember this. 

‘The next step is to learn to recognize the symptoms of 
fear and anxiety in ourselves. ‘Then one can, as it were, 
isolate the germ of the trouble and treat it as such. When 
one acknowledges that he is afraid; when one no longer 
strives to repress or conceal his fears from himself but frankly 
draws them into the full sunlight of his consciousness their 
power begins to wane. When one can feel fear and not be 
afraid he has developed courage. This I say to you in all 
humility, as one who does not pretend to be a courageous 
man but who has been helped by this technique in times of 
anxiety and who commends it to you as one aid to a good 
life. 

In the last analysis, however, it is necessary to realize 
that the ultimate fountain of courage is not to be found in 
the applied psychology about which I have been speaking. It 
is to be discovered rather in one’s inner resources culminating 
in the view of life which this Chapel symbolizes and which 
is the essence of this service this morning. It is a belief in 
the spiritual ordering of the universe and an unshaken confi- 
dence in the final good no matter how strong the immediate 
evil. Whatever place you may assign to Martin Luther in 
world history, we can all admit that he had reasons to be 
afraid; yet from the depth of his own experience he assures 
us in his immortal hymn so often sung in this Chapel: 

A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A Bulwark never failing. 


The man who accepts these words and makes them his 
own has established resources of the spirit against which 
anxiety cannot prevail. Those brave figures of the past who 
felt themselves to be in harmony with the will of the Al- 
mighty knew also that they were in communication with the 
Author of that moral courage which banishes fear. The 
prophets of the Old Testament foretold dire suffering and 
destruction for their nations, such as today we might describe 
as the end of civilization, yet they retained their faith in 
the victory of good over evil if men would but seek righteous- 
ness, and they were sustained thereby. 

Now I realize that a sense of moral security such as this 
involves an act of faith and that there are some of you who 
prefer to place your trust in science where results, you say, 
can be proved. Personally I do not believe that the findings 
of science can be proved in the broad sense in which the 
word is generally used, or indeed in any manner that will 
detine the nature and destiny of man. But waiving the 
question as to whether the facts of science are susceptible 
of proof in any universal sense, let me remind you most 
emphatically that those familiar doctrines which set our 
ideals of daily life and national behavior are acts of faith. 
If vou believe in the integrity of the individual, if you cherish 
the values of democracy, if you favor a free society rather 
than one of vested privilege or tyranny, you do so by an act 
of faith. ‘The basic principles of ethics to which we, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, pay allegiance were not derived 
from a study of anthropology, psychology, politics or eco- 
nomics. Rather are they a matter of faith which antedate 
the scientific methods of these scholarly subjects, and they 
still set the frame of reference for philosophy and the social 


studies. And they in turn stem from the roots of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

And so I think that it is both rational and reasonable to 
acknowledge a power outside ourselves, a Divine Person of 
infinite goodness whose ways are not the ways of man but 
in whose being we can find refuge from anxieties which seek 
to oppress us. 

I think it was this curse of anxiety which our Lord had 
in mind when, in the Sermon on the Mount, He told His 
disciples not to be anxious about the things of the morrow 
but to seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
It is as simple as that. It requires no theological embellish- 
ment. It is a mystery, but so is the sunrise. 

Gentlemen of the Class of 1941: 

I have not spoken this morning of the dangers of anxiety 
with any thought that you are faint-hearted. On the con- 
trary you have, in common with your fellow students on 
the campus, remained remarkably stable and self-possessed 
under strains and stresses beyond those which your fathers 
had to face in their youth. No, I have spoken as I have 
because I am convinced that, in this moment when the tech- 
niques of fear have become national instruments of destruc- 
tion, all of us, young and old, must understand the insidious 
nature of anxiety if we are to remain free to act wisely and 
competently. 

You have pursued with commendable industry and single- 
ness of purpose the business that brought you to Princeton in 
months when the temptation was strong to indulge in petty 
behavior as a drug in anxious moments. That you have 
acquitted yourselves so well is a source of pride and hope to 
me, as it should be also to each of you. We are in truth 
“passing through times that try men’s souls,” but there should 
be no doubt of the final outcome. America does not stand 
at the bleak end of a broken trail. The loose talk, of which 
we have heard so much in recent years, that there are no 
frontiers left to youth any more, has emanated generally 
from defeatists who would not recognize a frontier if they 
saw one or be able to take advantage of it if they did. 

When the present world conflagration has been quenched 
there will be an unparalled chance to build a more har- 
monious and fruitful America on a basis more sound and 
permanent than we have yet known. It can be done if your 
generation will exercise faith and tolerance when the hour 
of reconstruction comes. Undoubtedly that hour will bring 
changes in our society. In fact we are in the midst of them 
now. But remember that dynamic moments of history 
always open up new frontiers of opportunity. Such mo- 
ments belong to youth who are adaptable and creative. For 
you, therefore, for the long pull I am an unwavering opti- 
mist. 

And now as you are about to leave us to take up new and 
grave responsibilities, our hopes and prayers go with you. 
Your course of study and your extra-curricular activities 
have been designed to prepare you for a whole life, to fit you 
not only to stand on your feet in any age but to lead in 
molding the character of the age. We shall follow your 
future careers with more interest than you realize today, 
because we honestly expect great things of you. In the 
years ahead you will find that you have come to love this 
place and that its ties cannot easily be shaken off. Do not 
try to do so. The honor and glory of Princeton lies in her 
sons who exemplify her ideals of the good life. What you 
make of yourselves helps to determine what those of us who 
stay behind can do for future generations of students. To- 
gether we can move mountains. Good-bye and Good cheer. 








Fulton J. Sheen 





The Decline of Patriotism 


DEMOCRACY HAS IN ITSELF NO INHERENT GUARANTEE OF FREEDOM 
By RIGHT REV. MSGR. FULTON J. SHEEN, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered at the 97th Annual Commencement Exercises at the University of 


Notre Dame, June 1, 1941 


HE greatest danger of a nation is that face to face 

with a crisis, it may seek to save too much. Under 

the impact of war, the assumption is growing that we 
should seek to preserve the American way of life, just as it 
is and in its entirety. 

Is not our nation today very much like Peter on the moun- 
tain of the Transfiguration, who, seeing the face of Our 
Lord blazing as the sun and His garments white as snow 
as he spoke with Moses and Elias, cried out in the ecstacy 
of joy: “Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us build 
three tabernacles: one for Thee, one for Moses and one for 
Elias.” Peter felt that everything should be kept just as it 
was; that the present transient glory should be captured, 
and that the status quo should be preserved in its totality. 

But not so with the Saviour. While Peter was saying: 
“Stay here on the Mount of the Transfiguration,’ Our Lord 
was practically saying: “Go to Mount Calvary.” While 
Peter was contemplating building tabernacles, Our Lord was 
talking to Moses and Elias of His death. Peter was con- 
cerned only with saving: but the Saviour’s interest was in 
regeneration. 

Peter did not understand that the vision of glory which 
he was bequeathed was in the future, not the , resent, and 
in order to attain it one had to take up a Cross. “lhere were 
two beats in the Transfiguration: Withdrawal and return. 
Withdrawal from the present glory for a crucifixion and a 
return to a greater glory because of it. ‘This momentary 
detachment from present glory of the Saviour’s was not a 
truancy to duty; it was a withdrawal according to plan to 
seize the initiative at another time and in another way. His 
attitude was like that of a soldier chosen from the rank and 
file for a greater mission, and a greater glory through sacri- 
fice. It was the spiritual confirmation of an old law, then 
as now forgotten, that greatest victories are won only by the 
same surrender of lesser glories. As the athlete withdraws 
himself from the legitimate pleasures of life, and disciplines 
his body in order to win greater glory the day of the meet, 
so too the Saviour suggested that Peter withdraw himself 
from the present, surrender the easy way out, go down to 
momentary defeat in order to purchase true glory later on, 
for unless there is a Good Friday in our lives there will 
never be an Easter Sunday; unless there is a crown of thorns 
there will never be the halo of light; unless there is the 
scourged body there will never be the glorified body. 

Are not too many Americans like Peter who say: “Lord, 
it is good for us to be here. Let us build tabernacles for all 
our customs, practices and philosophies.” 

Is it not truer to say that the American way of life is not 
something so good as to be defended just as it is; rather it 
is something to be amended. There is a hierarchy of values; 
the life is more than the meat; the body is more than the 
raiment and the whole world is not worth a single soul. Are 
we not to make a distinction between the good and bad? 
Have we no sense of values? Do we realize that we are 
no longer a young and growing nation; we have begun to 
grow old, to soften and decay in spots. Hence we do not 
need the same kind of men now as when the nation was 
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young. In the early days we needed conquerors who would 
push back the frontiers of civilization; now we need saviours 
who will rescue us from decay; then we needed adventurers 
who would make new advances; now we need those who 
will play the more thankless role of saviour. There was 
once a time in our national life when we needed captains to 
defend the front line trenches; now we need those who will 
recognize that possibly our front line trenches are not worth 
preserving, and who will retreat as Christ did on the Mount 
from a disintegrating structure in order to take up defence 
lines from the back and there prepare for a greater offense 
and a greater glory later on. 

Just as in this war battles are fought not on what might 
be called front lines nor by field forces, but behind the lines 
in services of supply, hidden air fields, home defenses, so too 
civilization will be preserved today not by those who fight 
to preserve the material periphery, but by those who struggle 
to preserve the spiritual center. 

Not everything is so good and perfect that we should keep 
it in its totality; the ship of democracy will not sink because 
we knock off a few barnacles; but there is danger that by 
seeking to save our skin, we may lose our souls. 

What I am trying to say is that in these days of crisis and 
challenge we should make an inventory of what is essential 
and non-essential; when the ship is sinking we must not 
think of the cargo; when the house is burning we should 
dash into it and save the child, but not our sport clothes; 
when Our Lord announced the destruction of Jerusalem on 
the day when the abomination of desolation would sit in the 
holy place, He said: “Go not back for your coat.” It is not 
America as it is, that ought to be saved, but America as it 
ought to be, for in these days of disintegrating cultures there 
is much in our Western Civilization that does not deserve 
to survive; we would be better if it perished. Some things 
are not worth fighting for— 

(a) A monopolistic capitalism, as defined by the Papal 
Encyclicals, which freezes credit, concentrated wealth in the 
hands of the few, excludes labor from a share in the profits, 
and considers the right to property as so absolute as to be 
unbounded by its use, is not worth preserving. 

An economic system which under the cloak of organizing 
labor permits subversive groups and racketeers to infiltrate 
into its ranks either to serve foreign political ends, or to 
enrich the pockets of leaders by filching from the workers 
their hard earned wages, is not worth preserving—Let it 
perish! 

A system of education, which ignores, sometimes repudi- 
ates religion and morality, which trains the intellect to the 
utter disregard of the will, which teaches that there is no 
such thing as right and wrong, and which in just one college 
in the United States hires at least twenty Communist pro- 
fessors who abuse American freedom to destroy it—is not 
worth preserving—Let it perish! 

A legal system which declares that the State is the source 
of all rights and liberties, which affirms that education is 
the right of the State and not the right of the governed; 
which teaches that the laws of justice are the creation of the 
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moods of the community at any given times, and that law 
itself is only the instrument of power—that kind of legal 
system is not worth preserving—Let it perish! 

A social system which destroys the sacredness of treaties 
by permitting the break-up of marriage through divorce, to 
the tune of one divorce for every five marriages and thus 
prepares for the destruction of honor in international agree- 
ments and treaties is not worth preserving—Let it perish! 

A system of tolerance which reposes upon indifference to 
truth and morality rather than upon charity and the sacred- 
ness of the person, and thus produces on the one hand a 
national impotency to deal with fifth columnists, because if 
there is no wrong how can they be wrong, and on the other 
hand, breeds atheism, anti-religion and anti-Semitism is not 
worth preserving—Let it perish! 

Let the trees in our national way of life die and fall; let 
the dead branches rot and perish, but the inner life and 
energy, preserve with all the ardor of our souls to give new 
branches and new leaves at another season and shade to the 
generation yet to be born. 

And if there are certain things that are not worth fighting 
for, there are some things that are; above all else, that one 
thing is the foundation of our rights and liberties. The 
essence of Americanism is not revolution, but the recognition 
of the sacredness of human personality, and the inherent in- 
ilienable rights which every man possesses independent of the 
State. “Phat is why when our country began, our Founding 
fathers were most anxious to find some basis for human 
rights, some foundation of human liberties, some guarantee 
t human personality which would be above encroachments 
of tvranny and abuse. But where find the basis for the right 
f a man to be his own master, captain of his own soul, free 
is right to pursue his ultimate end with a free con- 
Where root and ground the right to own property 
as the extension of personality? Where find the rock of all 
liberties which would be strong enough to withstand gov- 
ernments and powers and States which would absorb them 
as the monarchies did then, and as certain dictatorships do 
now ? 

bor 
land. 


rights are 
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a foundation the Fathers looked first to Eng- 
‘There the theory was advanced that our liberties and 
rooted in Parliament. ‘This theory they rejected 
on the ground that if Parliament gives rights and liberties, 
then the Parliament can take them away. 

Next they looked to France, where it was held that the 
liberties and rights of man are rooted in the will of the 
majority. The Fathers equally rejected this on the ground 
that if the rights of man are the gift of the majority, then 
the majority can take away the rights of the minority. Where 
find the source of the liberties and the rights of man? On 
what stable foundation are they to be reared? What is their 
source? The answer they gave was the right one. They 
sought the foundations of man’s rights and liberties is some- 
thing so sacred and so inalienable that no State, Parliament, 
no dictator, no human power could ever take them away 
and so they rooted them in God. As the Declaration of 
Independence reads: “All men are endowed by the Creator 
with certain inalienable rights” and among them are “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” Note that the word 
used is “inalienable”; that means that rights belong to the 
sacredness of human personality and are not the gift of the 
State, or a dictator, either Fascist, Nazi or Communist. 

‘There was no question of ceding rights as is the case in 
Russia and Mexico. The only rights the citizens of those 
countries enjoy are those granted by the constitution. With 
us, it is different. Man has rights and liberties previous by 
any constitution and because they are God-derived, and not 
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man-derived, it follows that no State can ever take them 
away. That is why our government recognizes that the 
rights of man are broader than the Constitution as is stated 
in Amendment 9 of the Constitution, “The enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people.” 

In other words, man’s right to own private property, 
man’s right to educate his own family, man’s right to adore 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, come not 
from the Constitution, the government, parliament, nor the 
will of the majority, but from God. Therefore no power on 
earth can take them away. This is the essence of American- 
ism. Now, if the essence of Americanism is the sacredness 
of human personality as a creature of God, who is doing 
most to preserve that Americanism? ‘The schools that never 
mention His name? The universities and colleges that dis- 
solve the Deity into the latest ultimate of physics and biol- 
ogy? The professors who adjust their ethics to suit un- 
ethical lives? 

The answer obviously is that the forces that are building 
constructive Americanism are those that take a_ practical 
cognizance of the existence of God. It is the non-religious 
schools which are out of the tradition of Americanism: they 
are on the defensive. In the beginning of our national life 
practically all of our schools and colleges were religious 
schools. It was assumed by our Constitution and by its spirit 
that they would be religious. The reason was obvious. If 
human dignity and liberty come from God, then it follows 
that loss of faith in Him means loss of faith in those lib- 
erties which derive from Him. If we wish to keep our 
forests we must keep our trees; if we wish to keep our per- 
fume we must keep our flowers; if we wish to keep the 
light we must keep the sun, and if we wish to keep our 
rights, then we must keep our God. It is just as vain to 
try to keep triangles without keeping three-sided figures as 
to try to keep liberty without the spirit which makes man 
independent of matter and therefore free. 

Be not deceived by slogans about Democracy, as if it were 
like an heirloom which once possessed needs only to be pre- 
served. Democracy is an endowment like life, and needs to 
be repurchased in each new generation. Democracy is not 
the luxury of civilization; it is not affluence which obscures 
injustice by the comparative comfort of the oppressed; it is 
not a license which allows freedom to be destroyed by in- 
voking rights without duties. 

Christianity has a new battle before it; it is no longer 
with scorn that calls itself Scepticism; no longer with dille- 
tantism which masquerades as Learning; no longer with 
injustice which calls itself Progress—but with the new Pride 
which would free governments from the moral restraints of 
God and authority. In the hour that is dawning the Church 
must defend democracy not only from those who enslave it 
from without, but even from those who betray it from within. 
And the enemy from within is he who teaches that freedom 
of speech, habeas corpus, freedom of press, and academic 
freedom constitute the essence of democracy. They do not. 
They are merely the accompaniments and safeguards of de- 
mocracy. Given a freedom which is independent of God, 
independent of moral law, independent of inalienable rights 
as the endowment of the Divine Spirit, and America could 
note itself out of democracy tomorrow. How can we con- 
tinue to be free unless we keep the traditions, the grounds, 
and the roots upon which freedom is founded? We could 
not call our soul our own unless God exists. Why, we 
would not even have a soul! Democracy has within itself 


no inherent guarantee of freedom; these guarantees are from 
without. 


That is why I say our Declaration of Dependence 
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on God is the condition of a Declaration of Independence of 
Dictatorship. 

The decline of patriotism in America is due to a decline 
of religion. As men cease to love God, they also cease to 
love their neighbor. No one proves this better than Mat- 
thew, the author of the first Gospel. He was at one time 
as unpatriotic a citizen as ever lived; his land was overrun 
by a foreign power, his fellow citizens lost many of their 
civil and political rights—and yet he welcomed the foreign 
power to his bosom for the basest of all motives, financial 
booty. He became a publican; that is, a collector for the 
Romans, thus not only selling out his countrymen, but even 
filching them to enrich himself by becoming subject to the 
invaders. One day while collecting his taxes and counting 
his profits, our Divine Saviour passed by. “Come, follow 


Me,” he said to Matthew, and Matthew, with no other 
promise than a peace in the Kingdom of Heaven, became 
an apostle, an evangelist and a martyr. He became more 
than that—the greatest patriot in the Gospels. His Gospel 
might be called the Gospel of Patriotism. Tirelessly, he 
unfolds the glories of his people, the traditions of his land, 
and the prophecies of its spiritual triumphs. Time and time 
again he goes back to the past, turns over the pages of Isaias, 
Jeremias, Micheas, David and the Kings; ninety-nine times 
to be exact, he quotes from the glorious pages of his people, 
and crowns it all with the thrilling message: You are a 
great people! From Israel comes the Saviour; from our 
clouds come the Messias; from our earth the Redeemer. 
Hail! Christ is your kind. 


He became a patriot because he found his God. 


The Next One Hundred Years in Probation 


PROGRESS IS BEING MADE 
By SANFORD BATES, Executive Director, Boys’ Clubs of America 


Delivered at the Annual Conference, National Probation Association, Boston, May 31, 1941 


« J T is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 

here dedicated to the great task remaining before us .. .” 
The most trenchant phrase in the martyred president’s im- 
mortal Gettysburg speech places the same challenge upon us 
today as it did upon our forefathers to whom it was addres- 
sed. “It is rather for us the living .. .”, and as we read the 
disheartening headlines in the daily press we cannot help 
feel lucky to be living. 

At the conclusion of these splendid meetings commemora- 
ting the first one hundred years of probation, I have been 
asked to speak on the next one hundred years. Here again, 
we might be pessimistic enough to say that if we can hold 
together the elements of our democratic civilization for 
another hundred years, we will have accomplished all we 
can reasonably expect. 

Probably at no time in the history of the world has there 
been such an advance in material prosperity as has taken 
place since John Augustus, the first probation officer, set 
us a shining example of altruism and common sense here in 
the dingy criminal court in Boston. 

The United States, comprising 6% of the world’s acreage 
and 7% of its population, owns 45% of the world’s wealth, 
and its citizens more or less carelessly drive 70% of the total 
number of motor vehicles on the globe. Fourteen million of 
our families live in houses which they own, and the existence 
of 131,000,000 insurance policies, together with 44,500,000 
savings accounts testify to the very general distribution of 
our wealth. In fact, the wages of the American worker have 
increased in a hundred years no less than four-fold, while 
his hours of work have reduced from an average of sixty to 
less than forty today. More than two-thirds of the total 
national income is disbursed in the form of wages and sala- 
ries. Not only are we the richest country in the world—not 
only is our wealth more evenly distributed, but by compari- 
son with other countries we stand almost alone in this en- 
viable position. One hour’s wages will buy seven times as 
much food in the United States as in Soviet Russia, and two 
and one-half times as much as in Great Britain and France, 
and these figures apply to the “normal times” existing before 
Hitler’s murderous war. One person in every four in the 
United States has an automobile; one in every third and two- 
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tenths a radio; and one in every six a telephone; as compared 
with 93, 43, and 72 in Italy. 

Nor has our progress been confined soiely to material or 
financial things. ‘here are nine times as many American 
children going to high school as there were at the turn of 
the century. There are more American boys and girls in 
college than in all of the rest of the countries of the world 
put together. The farmers of the country have been eman- 
cipated through the use of the tractor, the cheap automobile, 
electric power, and the radio. Twelve million American 
citizens can now hear grand opera, which was formerly the 
exclusive privilege of the rich, and even the great Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company itself is rapidly becoming an Ameri- 
can institution. ‘The health of our people was never better. 
In two generations, the death rate from tuberculosis has 
been reduced from 200 to 55; typhoid from 36 to 2; diph- 
theria from 40 to 2. It has been said that 704,000 people are 
now alive who would not have been but for the contribu- 
tions of our health and welfare that have been made by pre- 
ventitive medicine in the last few decades. We have de- 
veloped a public conscience with reference to such matters as 
workmen’s compensation for accidents, old age insurance, 
slum clearance, adult education, etc. In spite of its occa- 
sional falterings, justice is still available to the poor as well 
as to the rich. We do not have special courts for political 
prisoners. In America, men and women worship according to 
the dictates of their conscience, and they are free to think 
and read and say what they like. One cannot have much 
patience with those who decry the course of democracy in 
this country. With only gradual changes, one democratic 
representative system of government has survived in Ameri- 
ca for one hundred and fifty years. Let those who seek to 
undermine its functions ponder deeply upon these facts. 

When one contemplates the next hundred years, it is hard 
to look forward to the continuation of any such bewildering 
and miraculous advances as we have seen even in our own 
time, but John Augustus, wise as he was, would have tapped 
his head and smiled knowingly if any one had told him that 
he could sit in his darkened house and hear, or even see, the 
progress of a football game in California. 

A sober thought for us today, however, is whether our 
emotional or altruistic reactions towards life have kept pace 
with our material and cultural progress. There are those 
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who predict that the very diffusion of so much material 
prosperity has softened our moral fibre; that the things which 
made America great were the struggles, the strivings, and 
the deprivations of its people. ‘There are those who fear that 
the age of chivalry and courtesy is over. As one who rides 
in the New York subways several times a day, | am some- 
es tempted to share in their pessimism. 

‘Those of us who for many years have been interested in 
the social problems of the prisoner and the law breaker feel 
that, while there have ben many material improvements in 
our prisons, which mean that most of the brutalities and 
cruelties of a hundred years ago have been eliminated, it is 
still unfortunately true that the progress in the effective, in- 
telligent, and humanitarian treatment of the offender has not 
kept pace with our progress in many other fields. Well did 
the great Winston Churchill say thirty years ago: 
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“The mood and temper of the public with regard to 
the treatment of crime and criminals is one of the most 
unfailing tests of the civilization of any country. A calm 
dispassionate recognition of the rights of the accused, and 
even of the convicted, criminal against the state, a con- 
stant heart searching by all charged with the duty of 
punishment, a desire and eagerness to rehabilitate in the 
world of industry those who have paid their due in the 
hard coinage of punishment, tireless efforts towards the 
discovery of curative and regenerative processes, unfail- 
ing faith that there is a treasure, if you can only find it, 
in the heart of every man. ‘These are the symbols, which, 
in the treatment of crime and criminal, mark and measure 
the stored up strength of a nation, and are sign and proof 
of the living virtue of it.” 


If this is true, it presents to us a challenge for the century 
that is to come. When one reads over the Declaration of 
Principles of 1870, which the American Prison Association 
promulgated, one cannot help but question whether we have 
really made commensurate progress in this field of penology. 

Recently, Will Durant pointed out with relentless ac- 
curacy that the spiritual well-being of a people does not al- 
ways advance with its material welfare; that invention and 
scientific progress may be used to kill people as well as for 
their welfare, as is certainly being demonstrated in Europe 
at the present time. Perhaps the greatest challenge which 
confronts us is not to permit our material advance to out- 
run the progress in social, altruistic, or spiritual advance. 

\ssuming then that there is to be a future for our demo- 
cratic civilization and that we can continue to have confidence 
that our world is built upon a beneficent plan if we are only 
wise enough to understand it and administer it, what is 
likely to happen in our field? How can the probation officer 
contribute in greater measure to the persistence and per- 
manence of the democratic idea in America? Through a 
patient and tolerant understanding of those who have broken 
the law. 

1. In the first place, of course, the probation officer in 
the next century will have an even larger place as an advo- 
cate or apostle of a newer philosophy in the treatment of the 
offender. He will look foward to what can be done with the 
delinquent, rather than back at what he has done. The mo- 
tive behind his treatment will be the protection of the public 
in the future, and not revenge for a wrong committed in the 
past. He will study and realize to a greater extent than 
ever before the multifarious causative factors which bring 
about the isolated human problem which confronts him. He 
will be swayed neither by undue sentimentality for the de- 
fendant on the one hand, nor by hatred or impatience or 
misunderstanding on the other. He will not hesitate to stand 
four-square before the public on this philosophy. He will be 


deterred neither by the calling of names nor the fear of 
ridicule or failure. He will realize that there is no substitute 
for knowledge or honesty in dealing with offenders. He will 
not claim for himself omniscience or infallibility, and in time 
ve may safely predict that if he stands by this philosophy 
through stormy weather as through fair weather, in the 
midst of the crime wave even as when a period of relative 
civil peace is maintained, he will convert the body politic to 
this sound and progressive attitude. 

2. The probation officer will look forward to the time 
when there will be a greater integration in the whole cor- 
rectional process. In each state or subdivision thereof, there 
will be a guiding influence in the form of a department of 
correction who will develop all of the correctional facilities 
along modern treatment lines. He will insist upon a stream- 
lining of continuity of this process in order that over-lapping 
and duplication may be eliminated, and that a more econom- 
ical and effective system of control: may be developed. 

Parole as a method of release will soon have become an 
indispensable part of this correctional process. We will speak 
more accurately of subjecting a prisoner to parole than of 
granting him parole. We shall learn to speak of recidivists 
not as parole failures but as unreformed inmates. We shall 
not shrink from the word parole as something involving 
weakness or venality, but shall recognize institution after 
care and supervision as a necessary sequel to a prison term. 
Nevermore shall we talk about abolishing parole any more 
than abolishing police, or commitment or discipline. We 
shall concentrate on its improvement and _ increased 
effectiveness. 

President Roosevelt a few years ago definitely established 
parole in our penal system when he said: 

“We know from experience that parole, when it is honestly 
and expertly managed, provides better protection for society 
than does any other method of release from prison.” 

Probation, prison, parole together will constitute a pro- 
tective penal process. 

Just because parole sets the stage for the final act in the 
drama of delinquency, there is no reason why it should 
accept the blame if the whole performance fails. There is 
every reason that it should not neglect but make the most 
of its strategic position. Parole is the acid test of the value 
of our entire penal treatment. 

3. As the years go on, the probation officer will come to 
realize that hitherto there has been a dearth of expedients 
in his business. Many a hard-pressed judge has hesitated to 
choose between confinement in an institution and the almost 
complete freedom of probation. There will be developed a 
variety of alternatives which will be classified under the 
treatment process. The use of all kinds of private and public 
clinics, hospitals, institutions, boarding homes, employment 
situations, camps, etc., will greatly expand the kind of pre- 
scriptions that can be written by a judge who seeks to cure 
rather than merely punish. There will be a greater flexibility 
in the use of the correctional process. No judge will attempt 
to predict the exact time at which, nor the degree to which, 
treatment will begin to take effect. We shall find a way to 
make correctional treatment as sensible, as flexible, and as 
effective as medical treatment now is. 

4. During the next hundred years, we hope, probation will 
become a career service, and the qualification standards of 
its personnel will approach those of the most conscientious 
advocates of probation today. I am indebted to the late 
Honorable Herbert C. Parsons, without whom it is no ex- 
aggeration to say probation would never have developed to 
the prominent place it has attained in Massachusetts and 
the country today, for the following quotation by Josiah 
Quincy, the first of three Boston statesmen all to be mayor 
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of this city, made when he was a judge of the local court 
here. one hundred and twenty years ago: 

“The more vicious, the more base, the more abandoned 
the class of society, on which any department of justice acts, 
the more and the weightier is the reason, that those who ad- 
minister it should be elevated above all interest, and all fear, 
and all suspicion, and all reproach. Everywhere the robe of 
justice should be spotless; but in that part, where it is des- 
tined to touch the ground, where from its use, it must mix 
with the soil, there its texture should contain and preserve 
whatever there is of celestial quality in human !ife and con- 
duct, there, if possible, its ermine should dazzle, by exceeding 
whiteness; and be steeped, not only with the deep fountains 
of human learning, but be purified in those heavenly dews 
which descent alone from the source of divine and eternal 
justice.” 

May we not look to the time when no person will con- 
template the employment of any but highly skilled and in- 
telligent people to administer the delicate machinery of 
probation. 

5. It is probable that within the next hundred years we 
shall see a further departmentalization, or classification, of 
work with certain age groups. It has been forty years and 
more since the juvenile court became a separate agency from 
the tribunal for adult criminals. Within the next decade or 
so, there will be rapid acceptance of the idea that further 
classification should be made for the adolescent, the age 
group from sixteen to twenty-one. 

6. I, for one, am wholly satisfied that some time within 
the next hundred years there will be a general acceptance 
of the conviction that the court should have less control over 
the process of correctional treatment. A judge, by training 
and disposition, is versed in the law and steeped in precedent. 
It is his business to know what has been done and said; and 
he is not to be blamed—rather is he to be praised for in- 
sisting that man’s rights against the state are static and 
determined, and that no majority may take from him that 
which he has earned and to which he has a right. Our 
judges, therefore, are particularly qualified to pass upon legal 
questions, to sit as arbitrator and as interpreter of the law, 
while the jury decides upon the specific fact of guilt or in- 
nocence. When that question is determined and when, in 
the event of a finding of guilt, the law has therefore author- 
ized the detention or control of the individual, the methods 
whereby the reformation or correction can be achieved re- 
quire a wholly different type of expert, which does not take 
away from our courts one particle of confidence which we 
have in their ability and judgment as courts. The plan for 
a treatment aboard merely sets up our belief that within the 
last hundred years we have discovered much that is new with 
reference to psychiatric treatment, behaviorism, and the 
etiology of crime and delinquency; and that we are deter- 
mined within the next hundred years to put our communities 
in the position where these new discoveries can be applied 
more efficiency and definitely in the correctional field. 

7. Within the coming century, the increasingly important 
position of the probation officer will, to a greater extent, 
single him out for a position of leadership in the crime pre- 
vention field. It is not only his right but it is his duty to 
place before his community the knowledge which he has 
gained in the conduct of his daily routine, in order that the 
community may profit by his mistakes and, with his guidance 
and leadership, organize itself and coordinate its efforts 
toward a more effective crime prevention movement. 

8. And I am persuaded to the belief that the probation 
service of America will not always be contented with the 
role of advisory service to our courts; that the day is not 
far distant when probation will be independently organized 


and administered with the same dignity, initiative, and in- 
dependence that our hospital systems now enjoy. I have 
personally noted some indications recently that perhaps the 
converse is taking place—that the court itself is seeking to 
retain more and more control over the administration of the 
details of probation. Several recent judicial decisions strongly 
imply that no final disposition can be made by the probation 
officer without the consent of the judge. In this way, and in 
other noticed directions, the position of the probation officer 
in the court seems to be taking on more and more the 
character of sub-serviency. Probation will retain its rightful 
place in the correctional scheme when it becomes wholly 
responsible for the treatment, care, control, and restoration 
of the wrong-doer from the moment that his guilt is decided 
by the court. A highly educated probation officer would not 
long be content to rank with the bailiff or the court officer. 
His work is important enough and essential enough to ex- 
pect and require that it be developed as a profession in its 
own right. Once this conception of probation is established 
(and you will recall I am talking about the next one hundred 
years), we can expect a noteworthy increase in the calibre 
of men who seek positions in the service. Who knows but 
that some day our colleges will be awarding the degree of 
D.C.—Doctor of Correction—which will be as significant, 
or more so, as any of the other doctorates now being awarded. 
The probation service may well be the youth correction au- 
thority of the year 2000. 

9. In the next few decades, the probation officer’s faith 
in himself and in the inherent worth of humanity will be 
tested as never before. He cannot become discouraged or 
dismayed. He, of all people, will need to maintain his con- 
fidence. In the coming years, his failures may even out- 
number those of the past. He will be wise not to wholly 
blame the men and women in his charge, but he will accept 
a joint responsibility for their failure. He will repeatedly 
say to himself, “If I had known more—If I had had greater 
patience, or understanding, or wisdom, or toleration, things 
might have been different.’”” He will remind society, with 
ever-recurring emphasis, that these:failures of his are the 
failures of the community, and in the next hundred years 
crime will recede in exact proportion as the community reso- 
lutely prepares the kind of an environment in which crime 
and delinquency do not flourish. 

Finally, the probation officer will continue to be the 
apostle of the second chance, and he will adorn the wall of 
his office with those inspiring verses of Walter Malone :— 


OpporTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away; 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day; 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped; 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


I lend my arm to all who say: “I can.” 


Though deep in mire wring not your hands and weep; 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But he might rise and be again a man. 


—W alter Malone. 
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Composition and Assimilation of Our 
Foreign Population 


THEIR APPALLING ILLITERACY PRESENTS A GREAT PROBLEM 
By MARSHALL E. DIMOCK, Immigration and Naturalization Service, U. 8. Department of Justice 


HE yveneral pick-up of business activity due to the war 
has not benefited the alien portion of the population 
as much as it has the citizens of our country, and hence 

the alien problem is of increasing concern to the social 

worker. There are something less than five million aliens, 
comprising about four-and-one-half per cent of the total 
population, in the United States at the present time. Due 
to growing discrimination, they are finding it more and more 
dificult to get work, despite the catapulting needs of the 
defense industries. What are such people to do? Most of 
them could not return to their native lands even if they 

would. Added to the economic insecurity which affects a 

yrowing number of them is another fear, the uncertainty in 

this insane world regarding what government will do to 
them, even in a country as fair and tolerant as our own. 

Leaving aside the humanitarian aspect of the matter and 

looking at it solely from a hard-headed standpoint, it is clear 

that those two fears, economic and governmental, cannot 
help but have a dampening effect upon the unity and devo- 
tion which our republic requires in the troublous days ahead. 

We cannot afford to have in our beloved country any dis- 

tinct group, either foreign or native-born, which feels that 

it is somewhat set apart. This breeds trouble. It is a 

weapon which the dictators would soon use. At the very 

least, it would have a debilitating effect. 

* The social workers and the government are the natural 

allies which must see to it that these fears are routed. Aliens 

who have come to this country because they admire our insti- 
tutions and want to build themselves into it must be assured 
that they can help with our defense efforts and that they can 
make a respectable living. Aliens who wish to fit into our 
political and social life and whose loyalty and sympathy are 
clearly established should be given every encouragement that 
we would give one of our own. This is a hard-headed view- 
point, because, irrespective of what one may think of the 
past liberality of our immigration policies, the plain truth of 
the matter is that most of the five million are here legally 
and inferentially at our own invitation. To alienate an 

‘entire group, therefore, because of disapproval of past policy 

is to assume a serious burden of responsibility, so indispen- 

sable is the unity of all elements at the present time. 

No quarter, of course, will be allowed that small minority 
of aliens who seek to undermine and overthrow our institu- 
tions, we will try to show them that when it comes to legal 
measures of suppression our democracy can “crack down” 
as efficiently as those who would enslave us. For the great 
majority of the foreign-born, however, this government has 
no. other conceivable purpose than fairness equal to that 
which is shown to our own citizens. Attorney General Jack- 
son, who heads the principal law-enforcement program affect- 
ing aliens, has reiterated this fundamental policy time and 
time again. There can be no doubting the government's good 
faith. Anyone who tries to make it appear that we are 
headed for an indiscriminate round-up and hounding of all 
aliens in the United States must immediately be suspected of 
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spreading fear and fomenting resentment for purposes which 
serve the interests of the dictators rather than our own, for 
these reports and suspicions are utterly without foundation. 

This government knows the dangers incident to intern- 
ment of whole nationality groups. Some nations, not pre- 
pared as we are through years of experience and education 
in dealing with the assimilation of the foreigner, have shown 
us the stupidities of this segregation method. Every foreign- 
born resident, whatever his nationality, becomes alarmed. 
He says to himself, “Why, they are segregating these people 
just because they were born elsewhere. I’m in the same 
boat.” Make no mistake about it. This is a costly method. 
There is nothing to be said in its favor except that if a 
nation is so unfortunate as to be caught unprepared it may 
be forced to adopt inept methods which under other cir- 
cumstances it would never have considered. 

We are much better prepared than many countries which, 
racially speaking, are far more homogeneous. Ever since the 
Naturalization Service came into being, almost two genera- 
tions ago, this government has fostered a citizenship and 
assimilation program for newcomers to our shores. In this 
program we have been strongly supported by the public 
schools, social service agencies, patriotic groups—in fact, I 
challenge you to think of any important American organiza- 
tion that has not helped. We are still so close to the event 
that we cannot possibly fully appreciate the remarkable 
strides that have been taken in the assimilation of the 
24,000,000 who have come here during the last half century. 


Complacent? No. Satisfied? Not by a long shot. Thank- 
ful that we have done as much as we have? Yes, very 


thankful. And you splendid, patriotic, social workers, work- 
ing intimately with our alien population as you do, can help, 
in this hour of trial for the United States, to allay baseless 
fears and to instil an abiding and necessary confidence in 
those who are on the road to becoming Americans. I go 
further and ask your cooperation in apprehending and bring- 
ing to task that small minority which does not fit in, which 
seeks our overthrow. This is your duty as American citi- 
zens. You say it might jeopardize your professional stand- 
ing with those you serve if you were to be called an inform- 
ant? I realize that it might have this effect with a small 
number of our foreign-born, but for the great majority, no,— 
like you and me, they recognize the duty of every American 
citizen to his country, be he social worker or law enforce- 
ment agent. This is not universal snoopery. It is the state 
of awareness which guards against the necessity for a 
Gestapo. 

We are in a much better position than we were to deal 
with our alien population because, thanks to Alien Registra- 
tion, we now understand it. We know, for example, that 
the 4,742,000 aliens in our midst are a million and a quarter 
less than ten years ago; that a third of those registered have 
taken steps to become naturalized; and that more than a 
quarter million of them will file declarations of intention 
during the current year. 
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The ten states which lead in alien population are New 
York with 25 per cent, California with 11 per cent, Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts with 7 per cent each, and Illi- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, Texas, Ohio and Connecticut 
with percentages ranging from 3 to 6 per cent. The next 
five states have one to two per cent, leaving 33 states with 
less than one per cent each. 

Our foreign population is predominantly urban and indus- 
trial, as one would surmise from the states which lead the 
list. It is therefore in the cities that the present-day prob- 
lems of the alien, intensified by the war in Europe, are found 
to exist today, and it is in these urban-industrial situations 
that social workers are able to render the greatest assistance. 

Precisely because most of them are in cities rather than 
on self-sustaining plots of land, aliens are peculiarly hard hit 
by the legal and non-legal discriminations which prevent 
them from gaining employment. The actual number of work- 
men affected by state and federal restrictions is relatively 
small compared with those who find doors closed to them 
by prospective employers who debar them merely because 
they choose to do so. Let no one think that the motives 
which cause people to deny work to aliens lack substance 
and appeal. First, there is the ingratitude argument: “‘He’s 
had a chance to become naturalized and hasn’t done so.” 
Then one hears the economic aspect: “Why pay a foreigner 
to work for me when he’ll probably send his money to the 
old country?” Stili another deterrent is the security factor: 
“You can’t tell whether he’s safe or not; he’s more of a risk 
than a native-born worker.” This attitude is found partic- 
ularly where the foreign-born are relatively few, for lack of 
familiarity is the foundation of most of our fears. 

Those of you who deal with aliens almost daily and know 
that many of these reservations are exaggerated should not 
be intolerant of the motives which prompt business men to 
seek citizen employees if they are to be secured. Rather, you 
should be sympathetic. You are much more likely to be of 
use if you adopt an attitude of understanding rather than 
of thinly veiled contempt. And you can be helpful: once 
you have won the confidence of the individual employer you 
can certify the reliability and fundamental attachment to 
our institutions of the workmen he may be seeking. In so 
doing you will be performing a patriotic service, for in cer- 
tain skills shortages are already imminent and non-citizens 
will be sorely needed. 

Another characterization of our alien group is that it is 
considerably older than the average for the country as a 
whole. The median age of the population of the United 
States is only 28 years, whereas that of the alien portion is 
48 years. This fact adds further to the bread-winning and 
social adjustment problems of our urban foreign-born. 

Add to the foregoing factors the appalling illiteracy of 
this group we are considering and the puzzle just about falls 
into place. A sample from Alien Registration reveals that 
approximately 15 per cent of the aliens signed their registra- 
tion forms by use of “his mark” or “X,” and the actual 
percentage of those who could not pass a more comprehen- 
sive literacy test than this would, of course, be considerably 
higher. Ninety per cent of the illiterate alien population is 
over 45 years of age and approximately this same percentage 
of illiterates arrived in this country before 1924. Proud as 
we are of the past accomplishments of our citizenship educa- 
tion program, we can see from these figures how much has 
been left undone. The plain fact is that unless there is a 
relaxation of the literacy requirements for this group past 
fifty, thousands face the absolute certainty of never being 
able to qualify for United States citizenship. 

Of this total alien population of almost four and three- 


quarters millions, Italy stands first with 660,000, Canada is 
next with 450,000, Poland follows with 430,000, and Ger- 
many and England (not including Ireland) come a close 
fourth and fifth with approximately 360,000 each. Here 
again these figures are based upon a sampling and are not 
complete. They are also, of course, the number left over 
after naturalization and other deductions are accounted for, 
and hence do not give a true picture of the total composition 
of our population. 

One of the most interesting computations we are now able 
to make from Alien Registration figures has to do with the 
percentage of those who have never applied for first papers 
to the total number of registrants, by countries. The total 
of persons who have never applied for papers is approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 and of this number Italians and Canadians 
have the highest percentages, about 57 in each case. Poles 
come next with 53 per cent; then the English with 52 per 
cent; and the Germans last with 40 per cent. Or, looked 
at contrariwise, 60 per cent of all German registrants have 
applied for first papers, whereas the four other countries 
which lead in registrations can claim from only 42 to 48 
per cent. Comparing two periods, 1906-1924 and 1924- 
1938, we find that the percentage of English non-applicants 
remained nearly constant at about 40 per cent, whereas the 
German percentage more than doubled in the latter period, 
increasing from 20 to 50 per cent. 

Those of us who are connected with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service want you to know that we appreciate 
the vast amount of unremunerated assistance that we get 
from you individually and through your organizations. -You 
not only help applicants to get necessary information and 
advice, and you not only help them to fill out forms, but you 
advise us on the good and weak points in their make-up. So 
great is the demand for citizenship papers and so pressing 
the need for national unity that we want to improve our 
naturalization procedure in every possible way, certainly ad- 
ministratively and legislatively if necessary. You have been 
generous about writing and talking to us. We hope you 
will keep it up and that many of your constructive sugges- 
tions will be put into effect. 

Deportations still occupy a large part of our attention. 
This current year we have handled 18,000 deportation pro- 
ceedings and a large number is anticipated in the coming 
year. We have increased our guard on the borders; have 
required visas of all entrants; and have tightened up on 
seaman regulations. All of these steps have reduced the 
number of those able to slip through. Last year only 70,000 
immigrants were admitted, out of a possible 153,000; the 
number of non-immigrants was 138,000, and an even larger 
number, 144,000, left the country. These are all indica- 
tions that matters are well in hand, once the backlog of de- 
portables has been taken care of. 

At the present time there are four principal ways of assist- 
ing deserving aliens to establish themselves in the community 
if they want to clear their status and thence be entitled to 
permanent residence or to proceed to naturalization; these 
are: registry, preexamination, suspension of deportation 
under Title II of the Smith Act, or private bill procedure. 
Your collaboration is especially sought when it comes to 
making the most effective use of the suspension provisions of 
the Smith Act. This is your meat, for the success of the 
procedure depends upon the skill with which the case is 
investigated. "The study we are required to make is simply 
the case method you social workers use every day. What is 
the family situation, the environment, the health, the record 
of earnings, the financial outlook, the citizenship record, the 
moral and religious situation. Are not all of these questions 
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which constitute your stock in trade? We welcome your 
issistance in this work. If you come across particularly 
deserving cases, bring them to our attention: if you can help 
us make investigations we wish you would say so. The most 
dificult deportation cases almost invariably involve social 
work considerations as the determinative factor. 

In three years of association with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, first as a consultant and later as a 
supervisory officer, I have discovered that its leadership has 
always taken a broad, social view of its functions. We are 
the agency of the United States government which is con- 
cerned with the conduct and welfare of the alien from the 
time he secures permission to enter the country until he 
becomes a full-fledged member of our political society. We 
tell him whether he may come in; we let him in; deport him 
or register him; educate him in American citizenship; make 


him a citizen; and use our records to assist his progeny. We 
are a law-enforcement agency, yes. Decidedly so. But we 
try to be more than that. We are an instrumentality which 
helps the newcomer to adjust to our American surroundings 
and way of life. Ours is a positive, constructive program. 
We are not content merely to be policemen. We crack 
down on the bad ones, but lend a helping hand to those de- 
serving ones who need and appreciate it. Let it never be 
thought that the two do not blend. The most effective social 
workers I have ever known were the hard-headed ones, the 
practical ones who directed their altruism with a realistic 
understanding of the factors involved. This same combina- 
tion is needed in the work we are called upon to do. It is 
this same combination of firmness and mutual understanding 
which must be relied upon to carry us through the present 
emergency. 


Foreign Trade—Two Opposing Systems 


WE MUST REPUDIATE FALSE ECONOMIC PRACTICES 


By RAYMOND H. GEIST, Chief of the Division of Commercial Affairs, Department of State 


Delivered at the 13th Annual Dinner of the Foreign Trade Club of New York University, Held Jointly 
With Delta Phi Epsilon, National Foreign Service Fraternity, New York, N. Y., May 2, 1941 


R. PRESIDENT: I wish, first of all, to express my 
appreciation of the honor which you have con- 
ferred by inviting me to participate in this annual 

gathering of the Foreign Trade Club of New York Uni- 
versity, held jointly with Delta Phi Epsilon, National For- 
eign Service Fraternity. It is most fitting that young men 
who are in the universities today and will be the leaders of 
this country tomorrow, should have every opportunity to 
evaluate, study, and appraise the issues involved in the great 
struggle now going on in the world, and to gain, so far as it 
is possible, an accurate conception not only of the causes but 
also some idea of the possible ultimate results. The subject, 
like the struggle itself, is so vast and complicated in its ele- 
ments that it is not possible in the space of a short address 
to add much to what has already been spoken and written, 
not only in this country but throughout the world. On that 
account I propose to limit what I have to say to a short dis- 
cussion of the foreign trade of the United States, particularly 
how it has been affected by the events which preceded the 
outbreak of hostilities, how it is affected by the course of the 
war, and finally in what measure the fate of our international 
commerce is bound up with the outcome of the conflict. 

‘The economists of the world in their studies of the numer- 
ous problems involved have traced the development of the 
present international crisis to causes which have affected most 
radically the structure, not only of the international eco- 
nomic relations but in many cases even of society itself. Un- 
doubtedly, the growths of populations and the demands of 
larger numbers of people in all countries of the world for a 
higher standard of living and for a larger share of the world’s 
goods, particularly in an age when technical achievements 
have brought such goods almost within reach of millions who 
have not had them, have forced governments everywhere to 
take a hand in affairs which affect the economic well-being 
of its citizens. Consequently, diplomacy has increasingly be- 
come associated with economic and trade questions. ‘This 
development, namely, the intervention of the government in 
the complete economic affairs of the state, in itself would not 
necessarily be a hindrance to the normal commercial inter- 


course between nations provided that the motives were in 
the general interest of “welfare” and not “power” economics. 

It must be remembered that nations and peoples have been 
struggling for thousands of years to establish not only govern- 
mental and social institutions but also systems of trade and 
enterprise which afford the greatest good to the greatest 
number. These evolutions have been slow. Society has been 
extremely reluctant to throw over systems based upon free 
encerprise which in the past and over long periods of time, 
as in the nineteenth century, have been productive of great 
welfare, wealth, and happiness to a progressing world. The 
commercial policy of the United States has been based upon 
such ancient principles. Throughout the world these prin- 
ciples have found general support; and while many nations 
have been forced to adopt measures in times of crisis which 
affected adversely the economic stability of their neighbors, 
there has not been in any general sense a repudiation in prin- 
ciple of the long-established methods of international com- 
mercial intercourse. Indeed, it was not until 1931, when the 
liquidity panic of that year caused a collapse in the capital 
market, that in certain countries foundations were laid for 
the introduction of far-reaching systems of “power” eco- 
nomics which have culminated in the present struggle. While 
the crisis of 1931 marked perhaps a certain stage in the dis- 
integration of the trading system commonly practiced 
throughout the world, there is no reason to assert that the 
whole structure could not have been restored to a healthy 
basis had international cooperation been complete. However, 
with growing nationalism in certain countries struggling to 
seize the helm of state and economic insecurity threatening 
most countries both from within and from without, there 
was lacking, owing to numerous deep-seated causes, the 
necessary vitality among the nations of the world to main- 
tain intact the international economic structure. In looking 
back upon the events which followed the great war, it is 
clear that many mistakes have been made in affording read- 
justment and economic security to those nations most directly 
affected by the conflict. Not only the measures taken collec- 
tively by countries united in pursuit of certain political aims 
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but decisions made individually on the basis of domestic 
needs and internal policy contributed to causes which even- 
tually led to the present situation. 

The outstanding development during this period of disinte- 
gration during the last decade was the resolve of certain coun- 
tries to abandon the traditional principles of international 
commercial intercourse and link up the economic apparatus to 
the state’s machinery for the accomplishment of the political 
objectives to which the nation was committed. The actual 
measures adopted and put gradually into practice in the 
realm of foreign trade were regarded by some observers to 
have been induced by internal necessity and in order to meet 
temporary situations. The control of foreign exchange, the 
adoption of import and eventually export quotas, the intro- 
duction of bilateral barter arrangements, and finally the 
policy of the totalitarian governments of drawing certain 
countries almost to the point of being submerged within the 
trading orbits of their own states, constituted a departure so 
radical from what had been the traditional system that the 
very structure of world trade and its equilibrium was af- 
fected. This practice on the part of the totalitarian states 
went hand in hand through the last decade with the utmost 
effort to build up autarchial units, the purpose of which was to 
build up a self-contained economy and establish, with unerr- 
ing security, unprecedented militaristic strength. Even treaty 
structure was altered ; and arrangements between states made 
to insure orderly economic relations over a long period of 
time became short-lived, almost ephemeral; and during this 
period numerous agreements were made with countries which 
had economically become, in part, if not wholly, subservient 
to their powerful neighbor. While this process continued, 
international economic organization became affected in all 
parts of the world. Nations which had carried on normal 
trade with countries which had been drawn into the totali- 
tarian vortex found their markets dwindling and their trade 
declining. A distinction must sharply be made between the 
system of exchange control and its concomitant processes 
adopted and followed as a national policy in international 
commercial relations and the use of the same devices as a 
temporary expedient though under compelling necessity. Cer- 
tain countries in this hemisphere have also adopted exchange 
control but not in preference to a system of international co- 
operation in monetary exchange. 

The most alarming fact in the development under discus- 
sion is that where restrictions, regulations, and discriminatory 
practices have been deliberately adopted as a permanent poli- 
cy, no less has been achieved than the imposition upon a con- 
siderable section of the trading world of a system which is 
incompatible with the welfare of its inhabitants. There are 
a number of obvious reasons why this country could not ac- 
cept such a system. It presupposes, first of all, a master state, 
that, over and above its prerogatives of sovereignity, imposes 
upon all less powerful members a subordinate role, which 
members are compelled, in fact ordered, to adjust their 
national economies and productive processes to the needs of 
the other. This means permanent isolation of such coun- 
tries from the general system of world trade, a denial of their 
own progress in the search after higher living standards, 
and the danger that their common economic status will pro- 
gressively deteriorate as victims of foreign exploitation. To 
contemplate this state of existence for millions of people is 
to envisage a new era of economic enthrallment. 

Never in the history of the world has statecraft been more 
ingenious and inventive in devising means of gaining control 
not only of domestic economy but particularly of foreign 
trade for the purpose of attaining self-insufficiency, military 
and political aims in the international field. Few of the de- 
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vices used by the totalitarian countries failed to have im- 
mediate and far-reaching effect upon the trade of most coun- 
tries, including that of the United States. Foreign-exchange 
control reduced the volume of American exports in the earli- 
est stages of the process; quantitative regulations in the form 
of import quotas soon aftected the major exports from this 
country. The situation was further aggravated by the use of 
multiple currencies, trading monopolies, exclusive trade ar- 
rangements with other states, the bilateral balancing of trade, 
and the consummation of barter-deals. It became clear to 
those who closely observed the working of these devices that 
the aims were not economic but political. This conclusion is 
most important in establishing the conviction that the use of 
these devices could be of little use in reconstructing inter- 
national trade and international economic relations in the 
post-war period. 

As the map of Europe changes and a larger number of 
European countries go into the red, so far as the foreign 
trade of the United States is concerned, we no longer need 
to define the trends in our overseas commerce in terms of 
exports and imports, favorable and unfavorable balance of 
trade, and other criteria commonly applied in gauging the 
shifts in the world’s economic picture. Our opportunities 
to carry on peaceful commerce with nations abroad are 
shrinking before the advances of armies which, in reality, are 
not exerting their pressure to assure political conquests alone 
but are in fact waging economic war primarily on peoples 
and countries such as ours, whose right to trade in those 
areas is forcibly denied. Our commerce is exposed to a pro- 
cess of attrition which is bound to extend itself, not only dur- 
ing the present conflict but increasingly thereafter, if the 
totalitarian method of trading endures, by two persisting pro- 
cesses: the first is by encroachment of arbitrary fiat, the be- 
hest of force, damming up the streams of commerce behind 
dikes of steel; and second by the steady impoverishment of 
vast numbers of people, though far outside the conquered 
areas, whose economic existence is affected by the changed 
order. Retrogressive developments such as these arrest, like 
the ravages of disease, human progress itself. But it is safe 
to predict that no arbitrary force is powerful enough to re- 
sist the will of the human race to forge onward toward the 
goal of economic betterment and advancement. 

Our foreign trade, since the outbreak of the war, has 
undergone rapid changes, some of which have been in line 
with our policy of alleviating the effect of the impact of war 
upon our own national economy, building up national de- 
fense, and affording aid to the countries at war with the 
Central European powers. Besides, action has been started 
of which the purpose is to support to the fullest extent the 
economies of nations in this hemisphere, which, like the 
United States, were immediately affected by the loss of trade 
with the European countries. This historic program, of 
which the effects will be to change the course of world events 
and the destinies of millions of people, is now getting steadily 
under way. It has perforce changed the character of imports 
and exports; but the Government’s policy has been not to 
dislodge the established channels of trade and interrupt the 
exchange of goods with other countries growing out of peace- 
time needs as far as this is permissible under present condi- 
tions. The revision in November 1939 of the Neutrality 
Act, enabling this country to export arms and ammunitions, 
has given a tremendous stimulation to our export activity. 
The enactment of lease-lend legislation and the appropria- 
tions made by Congress to carry out the provisions of the bill 
will further augment the volume of exports in proportion to 
production of American industry and its expanding capacity. 
In industrial achievement the success of this country in turn- 
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ing out arms and ammunition to swell this vital export trade 
is second in importance only to the program of national de- 
fense. ‘The major role that exports have played in the present 
preparedness program cannot be underestimated. Before 
the United States was aware of the significance of events in 
Europe, certain countries had caused the acceleration of our 
defense industries by increasing their imports from America 
to supplement their own defense-production. This aftorded 
us a start in expanding our own armaments industries dur- 
ing the months that have passed when we might have been 
profitably producing for our own, national interests. The 
shipping of war materials, in view of the status of the 
struggle abroad and the policy adopted by our Government 
and the people of the United States in affording aid to Great 
Britain and her allies, increasingly lends to our export trade 
a special character brought about by the exigencies of the 
national situation. “The prospect that this type of commerce 
will steadily increase as times goes on is forecast by the trend 
of events abroad. Likewise, the establishment of military 
bases of defense along the Atlantic seaboard, in the Carribean 
area, the Panama Canal Zone, and the outposts of the Pacific 
will further accelerate the export of defense materials and 
equipment. 

The character of the trade with other countries has been 
altered by the adoption of export controls which was initiated 
by an act of Congress approved July 2, 1940, and proclaimed 
by the President on the same day. Specific articles and mate- 
rials may not be exported without license. ‘The several sub- 
sequent proclamations of the President have expanded the 
list of articles and materials put under control. ‘This measure 
has also contributed to factors which change the character 
of exports and steadily place our. commerce abroad on an 
emergency basis. Besides, the various blockades exercised 
by the belligerents have had far-reaching repercussions on 
our toreign commerce. The changes which have necessarily 
come about, both with respect to the character and the volume 
of imports, have been largely induced by the necessity for 
detense. An analysis of the position of raw materials essen- 
tial to our industrial processes indicates to what extent we are 
dependent upon commodities found in other parts of the 
world. Wars affect vitally the accessibility of such mate- 
rials; and the economic paralysis, which on this account 
could strike certain of our industries, needs no elaboration. 
Our Government has been quick to act with respect to this 
major problem of our import trade. An integral part of the 
defense program now in progress is to lay in stores and ade- 
quate supplies of such materials—the stock-piles which the 
Army and Navy Munitions Boards have been building up. 
Importations of this character are being financed by the 
Reconstruction Fnance Corporation. Besides, urgent activity 
is being developed by various departments and agencies of 
the Government to establish and develop sources of strategic 
and critical materials within our own defense area. The loss 
of imports from countries with which we normally trade has 
equally dislocated substantial segments of our commerce as 
well as theirs. Our imports, like our exports, had become 
etfected before the war by the monopolistic practices of the 
totalitarian states and by their efforts to restrict the exchange 
of goods to certain areas and render impossible the triangular 
and multilateral flow of goods, upon which basis alone world 
trade can prosper. 

‘The hard times of the present emergency have accentuated 
as never before the interdependence of the nations in this 
hemisphere, interdependence not only political and strate- 
vically defensive but also economical. Through the far-seeing 
policy of the President and his great collaborator, the Secre- 
tary of State, a basis in friendship has been laid between this 


country and the other republics in this hemisphere for eco- 
nomic collaboration which will have not only far-reaching 
and lasting effects upon the industrial and productive char- 
acters of the nations of this hemisphere but upon the trade 
structure of the whole world. These eftects will be per- 
manently beneficent to western life. The vast economic re- 
sources of this hemisphere have not been fully developed in 
the face of cheaper production in other parts of the globe 
and on account of the more ready accessibility of certain 
basic materials. But now the combined strength, ingenuity, 
technical skill, and capital of the nations of the Americas 
are being set in motion to accomplish unprecedented progress 
wherever the advances may be made. The program for this 
historical development was couched in firm and clearly 
worded language at the First Consultative Meeting of Mini- 
sters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics held at 
Panama in September 1939. It was resolved that: 

“In view of the present circumstances, it is more 
desirable and necessary than ever to establish a close and 
sincere cooperation between the American Republics in order 
that they may protect their economic and financial structures, 
maintain their fiscal equilibrium, safeguard the stability of 
their currencies, promote and expand their industries, intensi- 
fy their agriculture, and develop their commerce.” 

The intensification of agriculture, the expansion of in- 
dustries, and the development of commerce between the na- 
tions of this hemisphere call for the united effort of all our 
peoples on a scale never before attempted in the history of 
these continents. While the rest of the world is becoming 
impoverished and disrupted, it must be our aim to grow 
ever stronger and more productive in the essential wealth 
of civilized life so that the standard of living among us 
shall steadily rise, that out of our abundance the rest of the 
world, sinking deeper into disorganization and poverty, may 
draw its means of recovery. A more inclusive expression of 
the policy which the nations of this hemisphere have adopted 
and which indicated the immediate as well as the long-term 
view of our common purpose was contained in the resolution 
adopted in July 1940 when the Second Meeting of the Mini- 
sters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics resolved 
to declare: 

“One. (a) That the American nations continue to adhere 
to the liberal principles of international trade, conducted 
with peaceful motives and based upon equality of treatment 
and fair and equitable practices; 

“(b) That it is the purpose of the American nations to 
apply these principles in their relations with each other as 
fully as present circumstances permit; 

““(c) That the American nations should be prepared to 
resume the conduct of trade with the entire world in accor- 
dance with these principles as soon as the non-American 
nations are prepared to do likewise; 

“(d) That, in the meantime, the American nations shall 
do everything in their power to strengthen their own eco- 
nomic position; to improve further the trade and other eco- 
nomic relations between and among themselves; and to devise 
and apply appropriate means of effective action to cope with 
the difficulties, disadvantages, and dangers arising from the 
present disturbed and dislocated world conditions; and 

“(e) That the American nations consider it necessary to 
maintain or improve the normal economic situation estab- 
lished between them in order to assure the preservation or 
improvement of the position enjoyed in their respective mar- 
kets. 

“Two. To strengthen and expand the activities of the 
Inter-American Fnancial and Economic Advisory Committee 
as the instrument for continuing consultation among the 
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American Republics with respect to economic and trade mat- 
ters and arrangements, having in mind especially the im- 
mediate situations which must be met as a result of the cur- 
tailment and changed character of important foreign mar- 
bets... . 

“Three. Specifically, to instruct the said Committee that 
it proceed forthwith: 

“(a) To cooperate with each country of this Continent 
in the study of possible measures for the increase of the do- 
mestic consumption of its own exportable surpluses of those 
commodities which are of primary importance to the main- 
tenance of the economic life of such countries; 

“(b) To propose to the American nations immediate 
measures and arrangements of mutual benefit tending to in- 
crease trade among them without injury to the interests of 
their respective producers, for the purpose of providing in- 
creased markets for such products and of expanding their 
consumption ; 

“(c) To create instruments of inter-American cooperation 
for the temporary storing, financing and handling of any 
such commodities and for their orderly and systematic mar- 
keting, having in mind the normal conditions of production 
and distribution thereof; 

“(d) To develop commodity arrangements with a view 
to assuring equitable terms of trade for both producers and 
consumers of the commodities concerned ; 

“(e) To recommend methods for improving the standard 
of living of the peoples of the Americas, including public 
health and nutrition measures; 

“(f) To establish appropriate organizations for the dis- 
tribution of a part of the surplus of any such commodity, as 
a humanitarian and social relief measure; 

“(g¢) To consider, while these plans and measures are 
being developed, the desirability of a broader system of inter- 
American cooperative organization in trade and industrial 
matters, and to propose credit measures and other measures 
of assistance which may be immediately necessary in the fields 
of economics, finance, money, and foreign exchange.” 

I shall not pause at this moment to enumerate and describe 
the measures which have already been taken under the terms 


of this resolution, such as the appropriations made by Con- 
gress to increase the funds of the Export-Import Bank, which 
are to be used “to assist in the development of the resources, 
the stabilization of the economies, and the orderly marketing 
of the products of the Western Hemisphere’; the credits 
which the Bank has extended; the measures which have got 
under way to augment the purchases of strategic materials 
from other American republics, etc. The steps which have 
to be undertaken, like other processes in world movements, 
get under way slowly, because a full realization of the tasks 
to be performed has not been apprehended by those whose 
collaboration in the business, industrial, and technical field 
is necessary. With a fuller understanding of the scope ot 
the conflict which is slowly spreading and gathering mo- 
mentum, undertakings on vast scales will be launched to 
carry out the policies which the statesmen of this hemisphere 
have adopted. 

Bound up with the determination of the people of this 
country and of the other American nations to preserve in- 
dividual liberty, free private enterprise, and self-government 
is the unalterable resolve to perpetuate our right of trading 
throughout the world in accordance with a system of inter- 
national commerce suitable to our form of government, our 
institutions, and our concept of law and order. We have 
steadily followed this system in our dealings with other na- 
tions in the past, particularly in the trade agreements con- 
cluded on the basis of ‘‘the most favored nation treatment”’. 
It is our resolve not to abandon this policy. 

Furthermore, let me warn against the futile speculations 
of theorists who would have us deviate from sound prin- 
ciples in international trade and espouse methods of dealing 
repugnant to our way of life. If in the international sphere 
we reject political and social systems harmful to mankind, 
we must also repudiate the economic practices upon which 
they are based. 

If we hold fast to faith in our destiny, we shall create. an 
invincible and advancing civilization upon the foundations of 
our inexhaustible resources and rear a new edifice where en- 
lightenment, based upon material, moral, and spiritual pro- 
gress, will finally decide the future of humanity. 


Our Republic: It Must Be Preserved 


NO SACRIFICE IS TOO GREAT 
By JOSIAH W. BAILEY, United States Senator from North Carolina 
Address at Asheville, Carried by C. B. §. Radio System, July 4, 1941 


ELLOW citizens of the United States of America: 

As we enter upon the 166th year of our Independence, 

we must realize that the American people have for 
a decade been grappling with one of their severest domestic 
tests, and now must face another, of a foreign character, 
even more severe. We must labor under the difficulties of the 
one while overcoming the other. One is reminded of that 
early day when the Father of our Country, seeing its difficul- 
ties, declared that if our Republic should be so fortunate as 
to survive twenty years, its preservation and progress would 
be assured for many decades to come. 

It did survive the tests of that period, and it has sur- 
vived many others, showing to all the world the value of that 
new order which it expressed. In a progress without prece- 
dent it has proved a blessing not only to all the increasing 
millions of its inhabitants—the best of governments in the 


best of forms in the best of lands—but also has proved a light 
to all humanity, lifting every where the aspirations of men 
and leading them forward to higher ranges of right, of hope 
and of achievement. One may pause a moment to ask, what 
sort of world would this be had this Republic not existed ? 
—and a more intimate question, what sort of life would any 
one of us live but for the blessings of our Republic? And 
what sort of future would there be for the human race or for 
any one of us, should this Republic cease to exist in its 
historic form and character? 

Since that first 20-year period, we have assumed that our 
Republic could not fail, disregarding the fate of all its pre- 
decessors. Many today take for granted its continual exis- 
tence, ignoring not only the menace of the economic collapse 
within, but also failing to appreciate the jeopardy in which 
it stands by reason of the menace of mighty conquering 
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nations, well armed and unrestrained, save as they may be 
restrained by more than equal force, and overlooking no less 
the activities of disintegrating forces operating from within. 
We have been so secure and so happy that we have forgotten 
that, while kingdoms may continue to exist by means of 
wealth or force or other factors material, Republics by their 
very nature live only by the will, the intelligence and the 
devotion of the people who constitute them. For a Republic 
is founded upon the spirits of men, and notwithstanding the 
outward appearance and equipment of its power, it is at 
bottom and essentially a creation of the spirit Whose dwelling 
is the mind of man—the spirit of its people. 

As we celebrate this anniversary, let us realize that we 
do so in an altered world, in the midst of swift and un- 
suspected movements, and of rapidly changing circumstances, 
the outcome of which none can foresee. “wo events, prede- 
termined by manv lesser ones, but unforeseen, have brought 
about a far-reaching and perhaps a fundamental alteration 
in the constitution of human society—embracing every nation 
and affecting every individual. As the consequence of those 
events, we are in the midst of world revolution, social and 
economic. Vast change now suddenly confronts the human 
race, confronts us of this Republic no less than all others. 

‘The first of those events is the break-down, the failure of 
the economic order, which, arising in more remote centuries, 
cluminated in the economic system under which our country 
flourished for 130 years. For want of a better name, it is 
called the system of free enterprise or capitalism, known to 
each of us as the individual profit system and free competi- 
tion, and recognized as of the essence of the Republic itself. 

We must recognize that the collapse in the United States, 
first realized in 1929, occurred under that system, and that 
while this collapse has been ameliorated since 1933, we have 
by no means established recovery from it or remedy for its 
recurrence. We have softened its conditions, but have found 
no remedy. Whether the method pursued was wise or un- 
wise, or whether some other method would have served bet- 
ter, are political questions, and not for discussion on this 
occasion, 

The fact of the break-down of our historic economic sys- 
tem stands out to threaten and to challenge us. It happened 
in our land last of all. It had failed in Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe years before. And in its stead ot! 
systems had been erected on that Continent—Communism in 
Russia, Fascism in Italy, and Nazism in Germany. These 
were in great measure consequences of the failure of the 
systems which they replaced. And they were the first political 
manifestations of that failure. 

Since 1933 the Republic of the United States has been 
feeling its way to find recovery from this break-down and 
adjustment to its consequences in Europe and in the Orient. 
At the moment we continue only to feel our way while we 
labor under the necessity of dealing crucially with the other 
event causing fundamental alteration in human society. We 
cannot put aside our economic problem, however desirable 
that may be, while we face another that demands instant 
and undivided attention. We must endure its hardships and 
bear in mind its perils, until we shall have established our 
national security in a world in which anything may hanpen. 
Meantime, we must hold to the faith that our form of gov- 
ernment is not only not at fault, but also that in so far as a 
people may establish a sound and happy economy through 
their government, ours offers by far the most hope. There is 
nothing in the Italian, the Russian or the German experi- 
ments to induce us to emulate them, and much to induce in 
us a fresh access of devotion to our historic institutions— 

uch to warn us against the radical. 


yer 


The other of the two events to which I have referred is 
the revelation in the summer of 1940 of the significance of 
mechanized warfare as employed by unrestrained nations. 
We saw the fortresses of Belgium and France fall within 
30 days under the attack of bombing planes and tanks of the 
Totalitarian Axis. We perceived with amazement, not yet 
fully expressed, that the stabilized defense of the great fort- 
resses of Belgium and the Maginot Line, the great guns and 
ramparts manned by magnificent armies, amounted to nothing 
before the German lightning stroke. Since then we have seen 
the pass of ‘Thermopylae yield to the same forces, and even 
more recently Crete has shown that the warship cannot be 
relied upon to resist the bombing plane, and on the other 
hand, that by way of the air an invading army may cross a 
broad expanse of the sea, and o -whelm a weil-defended 
island. The defense of the fortress and the defense of in- 
sularity have fallen together before the new weapons of war. 

When the means of attack, by reason of the development 
of gun-powder and guns, became superior to the means of 
defense by moat and wall, Feudalism’s doom was sealed and 
way was made for Nationalism, even for Democracy. There 
was fundamental economic revolution. What will be the 
ultimate consequences of the new superiority of attack by air 
and tank remains to be seen. But the immediate consequences 
are plain enough. 

We have a new sort of war, called total war—total in its 
effort and total in its consequences. Non-combatants are as 
fully exposed as combatants—the children, their mothers and 
the aged no less than the skilled men who bear arms. And 
total war has brought to full flower a new sort of govern- 
ment to carry on that war and that war’s economy, called 
totalitarian. All of Europe is under its force; all of Britain 
is marshalled against it in desperate struggle; and all the 
peoples of the earth are face to face with its threats, its in- 
timidations, its terror, its treacheries, and its manifest ambi- 
tion to dominate sea and land, every nation and every tribe. 

It is with this tremendous fact that our Republic must 
instantly reckon in total effort. 

In such a situation it is not enough to declare that this 
Republic must be preserved; it is imposed upon us to see 
to it that it shall grapple with these events and all that they 
predicate; incumbent upon us as individual, living units of 
our Republic so to grapple with them, that as a whole the 
American people will come through not only unconquered but 
uncontrolled by any nation or power. It is our duty now so 
to over-match their forces as to preserve all the rich meaning 
of our Republic to ourselves and to mankind—yea to the God 
who brought it forth. 

We must now give our attention to the place of our 
country amongst the nations, and particularly to its course, 
its duty, and our duty as its members, in the world situa- 
tion, of necessity holding in abeyance the crucial and press- 
ing economic problem, so far as we may. We can and we 
must proceed as a people at once to avoid the economic threat 
to our defense of over-borrowing. That is, we must pay 
heavier and heavier taxes, we must buy our country’s bonds, 
we must reduce the non-defense expenditure; and each of us 
must learn to live on smaller incomes. We must spend less, 
not only in order that our industrial energies may be geared 
to the demands of defense, but also to be able to pay taxes 
and buy bonds. 

It is essential that the American people shall comprehend 
their situation. We must clear away a certain confusion. 
Disarmament and Pacifism as a national policy passed out, 
under the influence of the Axis menace in the autumn of 
1939, when the arms embargo was repealed. Isolation as a 
policy was ended in March, 1941, when the Lease-Lend Bill 
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was enacted providing for all-out aid to Britain and other 
nations. “These debates are behind us. 

The question now is, Shall the United States enter the 
war as a belligerent, and if so, will the young men go? It is 
this question that underlies the agitation now going on. 

We must be candid. No one desires to get into a war. No 
one prefers to send men into battle. It is quite clear that the 
Axis powers desire to avoid war with us—now. It is the 
Hitler policy to pick off the nations one after another—one 
at a time. He is the world’s No. 1 isolationist! 

But whether our Republic shall become a belligerent is 
not a question to be settled by our wishes. All agree that 
belligerency is the last recourse and ought to be avoided if 
possible. The question will be determined by events, by ac- 
tion and not by debate. It depends to a great degree upon 
what Hitler shall do. If he takes a step that involves the 
security of our Republic, the decision will be made for us 
and by Fate: For this Republic must be preserved; and we 
preserve it by defending its security. We are not aggressors 
and do not intend to become aggressors. We are not ap- 
peasers either. We will defend our country in our own way, 
in Our own time, and ask no other nation how. This policy 
is the one policy best calculated to avoid involvement as a 
belligerent. For the Axis powers are tempted bv a show of 
weakness, but stand back upon a show of strength. 

Whether we are prepared for the responsibilities of a 
belligerent is another essential factor in the present equa- 
tion. I cannot here discuss this question. But I must make 
one remark; No nation is prepared for war under modern 
conditions so long as the right to strike against the national 
defense is recognized and exercised as it is now in this Re- 
public. For full industrial production is as essential to a 
successful conclusion as ships and men. It is the day of the 
plane and the tank, the motor, the machine, their operators. 

The second factor in the equation of war by this Republic 
is the common consent of its people. A divided Republic is 
beaten to begin with. Unity, not a mere majority vote, is 
indispensable to victory, and, therefore, to belligerency. 

The other question is, in event of belligerency, shall our 
sons go forth to battle on the Old World Continents? It 
does not now seem likely—indeed there is even question 
whether that is possible. We have neither the ships to trans- 
port them, nor the ports to land them. Every vessel is re- 
quired for other purposes, and will be so required for at 
least a year to come. All the ports of the European Conti- 
nent are either in Axis possession or under the Axis guns. 
We do have a great Navy, but it is not equal to war in the 
two great oceans, East and West. 

But we cannot assure Hitler that if and when we must 
fight, we will not fight to the utmost ot our power—to the 
last dollar, the last man and the last day of our existence. 
For here again the show of strength is the one thing that 
will deter him, and the show of weakness is the one thing 
that will invite him—and, let us remember, it is he and not 
us who will determine whether we fight or not. For while 
his motive is conquest and dominion, our motive continues 
to be peace and security. We are saying to him only that our 
Republic must be preserved, that we know that to preserve it 
we must preserve the means of its security. We prefer to do 
this without becoming a belligerent; but if he shall make it 
necessary, we have no choice: For we will preserve this 
Republic, come what may. 

Moreover, we must realize that once in the war, we 
cannot say how far we will go—for we must do all that is 
necessary to victory. 

The theory of our policy is that by full material aid to 
Britain and other resisting nations we may confine the war 


to Europe and stop Hitler there; and further, we are train- 
ing our army, building our ramparts and enlarging our navy 
to the end that, if Hitler shall not be stopped in Europe, we 
will be ready to resist any encroachment upon the Western 
Hemisphere that he may attempt. This we consider to be 
the policy necessary to our peace and to our security. 

If this Republic shall now be preserved, its people must 
rise to every demand of its defense—and that without delay. 
This may or may not mean war; it means defense in our 
own time, in our own manner and without asking the advice 
or permission of any other nation, whether friendly or un- 
friendly. This is the only means of our security, war or no 
war. We must defend and defend promptly and effectually, 
or take the risk of the most powerful menace in our history. 

For the present we defend by way of all out aid to Britain 
recognizing the value of her character, her courage and her 
fleet as a barrier between us and those who would otherwise 
drive us into a corner to our undoing. We defend by aid to 
China because she is a threat to the third arm of the Axis of 
Total War. We will defend by aid to other nations so far 
as we can, if thereby we may help to arrest the Axis prog- 
ress. And we will defend by appropriate action of our own 
the right of American ships under the American flag to go 
their ways on the free and open seas of the globe, because 
the freedom of the seas is essential to American freedom. If 
such defense means war, then we have no choice. For de- 
fend we must. And we know if war must come, it will come 
not by way of what we may do, but wholly by way of what 
we fail to do—not by reason of our defense but whenever 
Hitler shall consider that he is strong enough to take us 
over. 

At the moment our country is not a belligerent, and while 
all hope it may escape actual warfare, it ought to be realized 
that we are gravely affected by the world revolution and 
gravely involved by way of responsibility for the security of 
our people; we must know that at any moment we may, 
without departure from our present necessary course of de- 
fensive action, become involved as a belligerent and further, 
that once so involved the greater responsibility for a success- 
ful conclusion will devolve upon the United States. We 
must, even while hoping to avoid war, gird our Republic to 
the utmost and seek in every way to stay the hand of the 
would-be world conqueror until our power shal! over-match 
his—in which event he would not fight. Let us understand 
that we cannot provoke him by show of strength, but can 
tempt him by display of weakness. 

Our President in his recent address drew the line of our 
defense, beyond which the Axis powers may not step without 
war—giving necessary, timely and plain notice—‘Thus far 
and no farther”. We will preserve, he said, our freedom on 
the seas, because our security is at stake in its preservation. 
We will not permit the control of the Atlantic or Pacific 
to pass to the Axis powers, because with that control would 
pass also the security of our people and the destiny of their 
country. We will not fail in all out material aid to Great 
Britain because to fail her seems to mean nothing less than 
surrendering the seas to the Axis. We will not permit certain 
strategic island bases to pass into Axis control, because con- 
trol of those bases by the Axis powers would put our country 
in jeopardy. 

Such is the notice given; and it remains only for the Axis 
powers to bring on war by disregarding that notice. We 
will not yield, said the President, in a more recent message 
to the Congress; and he meant what he said and all America 
meant it with him. We will not yield. It is right that he 
gave this notice; it is wise that he gave this notice. And 
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viving it for all concerned he gave it no less to the American 
people, in whose behalf and for whose interest he gave it. 

It is time, high time, that every one of us fully realized 
the vravity of the hour. We are at the end of our first year 
of preparation for the crucial demands that the ordeal im- 

But there are lamentable evidences that few realize 
confronts us. We have made only a start upon our 
program, and are far behind the Axis in armed force and in 
power to produce planes, tanks, guns and ammunition. We 
from the special depression economy to the de- 
fense preparation economy, but we have not made the tran- 
We produced only 5,000 fighting planes in the year 
and only 1,000 tanks. We are short of ammunition. Our 
shipping program will not be adequate so far as produced 
ships are concerned within 18 months. We are struggling 
with the immense task of arming our Republic and other na- 
dit the same time. On every hand we hear of bottle- 
iecks, congestions, shortages and delays. And, most re- 
grettable, certain Labor leaders and agitators are insisting 
upon the right to strike against the defense of their country, 
notwithstanding every possible assurance of just treatment. 
‘The subsersive element, the saboteur, and the communist 
are active; and it is of the gravest significance that the head 
men of one great Labor organization have declared against 
ridding it of its communist member—i.e., men who are 
committed to the overthrow of our Republic and cannot be 
trusted by it. It is no less perilous that we have so far 
departed from the spirit of our Republic as to encourage a 
system under which loyal Americans are not permitted to 
work unless they join an organization, pay it tribute and 
take its orders. 

Fully eighty per cent of the American people are wholly 
loval and desire to serve their country’s need. The same 
ratio applies to the workers of America. As a rule, they are 

loval and true as their other fellow citizens. It is now 
for them to demand a leadership that puts the defense of 
their country above any class or personal interest or pro- 
gram, and the rights of men above class-struggle for power. 
It is not patriotic to seize upon a great people’s distress to 
make profits or to advance one’s interest—and this goes for 
all, rich or poor, capitalist and worker. It is not right to 
men for any cause in this land save by the compul- 
sion of law in due process. 

We must find our unity now without delay—unity in the 
common that informs one that the security of one’s 
country is indispensable to the welfare of every person and 
every class; unity in the will to defend our land at what- 
ever the cost, unity in the example of the soldier’s sacrifice 
to which he is bound no more than every other inhabitant, 
each in his own way, each in all that he has and is, each ac- 
cording to what he is capable of doing for his country. We 
must prepare to meet the challenge of the Axis powers with 
total American effort. We must show the ages how this 
Republic may put forth total effort without becoming total- 
itarian, and thereby win our title to lead mankind for 1,000 
We may bend its structure, but we will not 
suffer it to be broken. We will strain it under the pressure 
of dire but in doing so we will so provide that 
once the shall be removed, it will right itself, re- 
sume its normal character and proceed on its course as the 
Republic of Liberty. 

There is such a thing amongst men as that which is called 
Americanism—definite and distinguished, a blessing to all 
who share it, and known to its beneficiaries even though we 
have difficulty in defining it. 

Perhaps it is not to be defined: 
not out of order. 
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but to attempt it today is 
Politically it is government by representa- 


tive democracy, restrained by a Constitution that defines the 
limits of the power of those who govern, that erects, as 
against the government itself, a bill of inalienable rights in 
behalf of each individual ; a Republic of States, sovereign in 
their spheres but united in one nation; that finds its unity 
in the assent of its people rather than by force of law. It 
rests upon the power to serve rather than the power to com- 
pel. Its sources are moral rather than physical. Morally, 
its purpose is to free the energies and the aspirations of its 
people. Its rewards are well-being and content, not power 
and riches. It recognizes the divine spark in every man and 
woman, every boy and girl, and gives each a share in 
sovereign right, sovereign power and sovereign duty. It pro- 
claims a liberty that demands tolerance-——of opinion, of race, 
of religion, of occupation; and in this liberty it finds the 
source of its most cherished aspiration—equality of right, 
equality before the law, equality in education, equality in 
religion, equality of opportunity to work, to save, to rise, 
to prosper. It proposes a justice that goes far beyond the 
courts, an economic and social justice for each and all, the 
weakest no less than the strongest. 

This Americanism is the ruling spirit of a land in which 
no force is exercised save under laws approved by the people 
and by officers responsible to them; in which there is no 
compulsion and no coercion except the compulsion and co- 
ercion of law under due process—and not of men; in this 
land no individual, nor any group, may take the law into its 
own hands; here even the people themselves are bound to 
preserve the inalienable rights of every man; here there can 
be neither exercise of arbitrary power nor any sort of 
tyranny; here is indeed a land of liberty and justice, where 
every man may work out his destiny in the earth—only pro- 
vided he support the Republic under which he enjoys liber- 
ties so full and privileges so great. 

Of such was that New Order of the Ages which was set 
up in our land 165 years ago, and the reminder that it was 
conceived as a New Order of the Ages appears in the Latin 
inscription upon the Great Seal of the United States, repro- 
duced upon our dollar bills. Favored by natural conditions, 
but favored more by the political, social and personal climate 
of the principles of this New Order, we have built here 
the greatest and richest, the most liberal, the most pro- 
gressive and the happiest of empires. Only six per cent of 
earth’s population, we do forty per cent of earth’s com- 
merce. We have had the benefit of the dynamic of individual 
incentive to the pursuit of happiness, of the self-reliance and 
the self-respect guaranteed in our Bill of Rights, and also the 
sense of individual dignity in the realization of responsibility 
for our government and, in a wider realm, of man’s relation 
to his Creator. 

So greatly has this New Order succeeded that wholly by 
example and emulation its influence has extended throughout 
the earth. The peoples of China and Russia, of Japan and 
Germany, of Britain and France would like to do things 
the way Americans do them. American liberty, American 
wealth, American industry, and American opportunity are 
the goal of the peoples of all nations. 

Often have I thought these ten years, often I think these 
present days, that our Republic is more than a mere gov- 
ernment or form of order; that it is the flowering of the 
aspirations of mankind throughout the ages; the culmination 
ot the prophet’s vision and the reformer’s hope, the product 
of that conception of man in his responsibility to his Maker 
which is written large in that Book of books found in every 
American’s home. Often do I think of it as a treasure in 
trust and exceedingly precious, a priceless possession, a 
matchless heritage, not just because it is my government, but 
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because its character and form, its meaning and processes 
provide freedom and security for the minds and souls of its 
people, not less than for their property and their lives. 
Such an institution of government is worth all that may 
be exacted to preserve it—to its inhabitants, to mankind, 
and to the Creator of men. No sacrifice is too great in such 
a cause. And, must I remind you, the instant of sacrifice 
is at hand. From now until the menace shall have disap- 
peared, every citizen of this Republic must think and act 
not in terms of what he may enjoy for himself nor in terms 
of what his government may do for him, but in terms of 
what would be his fate and his children’s fate, if economic 
break-down should impair our Republic’s character or the 
Axis powers should gain any degree of dominion over it; in 


terms of what he must do to preserve the Republic in its 
true character and the blessings of its liberty to himself, if 
he shall be spared, and at any rate to his posterity—precisely 
the spirit which moved the fathers to bring forth the 
Republic. 

And so, my fellow Americans, I summon you in this 165th 
anniversary of the founding of the best of governments in 
the most blessed of lands, as you desire security, as you love 
peace, as you cherish your homes, as you owe a heritage to 
your children, as you fear and would serve the God of 
Nations and of our Fathers—to the defense of your coun- 
try: The Republic of the United States—it must be pre- 
served; and by no less than the sacrificial service of none 
other than ourselves. 


When Night Prevails 


IN TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE 
By THOMAS H. BRIGGS, of Teachers College, Columbia University 
Delivered Before Inter-Divisional Conference at Columbia, July 14, 1941 


« HEN night prevails,” says the Cock in Rostand’s 
Chanticleer, “then it is fine to think of the light.” 
It is also wise. 

It is night now all over the world. Even in the United 
States, blessed by nature and by the fruits of genius and 
labor and long protected by geographical isolation, the gloom 
of the past decade merges with the menacing gloom of the 
impending years. Our nation has been through the valley 
of the shadow; and just when it felt that it was again climb- 
ing into the sunshine of normal, economic and social life, a 
deeper and more lasting night is threatened by forces outside 
our borders and beyond our control. 

Some feel that for the threat to our future we are not 
altogether without blame. After Versailles our people aban- 
doned the active fight for democracy, apparently thinking, 
if they thought of it at all with the seriousness necessary, 
that it would take care of itself, that other nations could 
without help develop its principles by themselves, as we had 
done, and make them work effectively alongside the tradi- 
tions of other types of governments and of social relations. 
An imposed or a partly understood democracy did not flour- 
ish on alien soil. After struggling without the active en- 
couragement and help that might have come from the country 
in which it had developed and flourished, it everywhere 
withered and was uprooted. Turning from the first World 
War, we had a general feeling that we had made the world 
safe for democracy and that our duty was done. Busied 
with restoring our economic fortunes, we neither exercised 
ourselves to reestablish in our own country an understanding 
and a faith in democracy, a recurrent challenge to every gen- 
eration, nor to make it work with such obvious success that 
its superiority to other forms of government and society was 
obvious to ourselves as well as to others. 


PREPARING FOR WAR 


In the shadow of the new night that is closing down over 
us we are preparing again, actively and hopefully, for a 
military struggle that will preserve the light of civilization 
as we have known it and as we would have it. In a sense 
we are already in the military war: even though the blood 
of our sons is not being shed, much of our economic and 
industrial life is redirected to those activities that cannot 
possibly promote constructive prosperity and happiness. 


RANE BM ey 


A War oF IDEALS 


Whether or not we become engaged actively in a military 
contest, we should recognize that we are already in a war 
of ideals, as we always have been and as we always shall 
be. Without a consciousness of the menace, without the 
mobilization of our forces, and without preparing and using 
our most effective weapons, democracy is enduring a con- 
tinuous assault, all the more dangerous because it is not 
generally perceived. The threat of military defeat is occa- 
sional and the effects on the slow calendar of time are tran- 
sient; but the threat to the effectiveness of democracy and 
even to its survival is unending, and the effects of its weak- 
ening or destruction are of long duration. 

In this war of ideals democracy is on the defensive. Its 
enemies have decided with great definiteness exactly what 
they want; they have converted almost all of their people 
whom they have not confined, exiled, or “liquidated” to such 
an approval of their ideals as results in work and willing 
sacrifice; they have laid plans skilfully and have carried 
them out with ingenuity and persistence. This definitely 
purposeful organization, this complete preparation, this effec- 
tive program to make a nation not only understand but also 
to be a devoted part of progress as they see it, this persist- 
ence—all set up a threat and an active offensive that democ- 
racy cannot withstand without similarly skilful, complete, 
and continuing efforts to promote the ideals to which we 
profess devotion. 

Democracy, on the other hand, has been largely passive. 
It has not understood its danger; it has not accepted the 
challenge to fight for its preservation and promotion. It is 
not sufficient to declare that men are free; it is necessary to 
make them not only competent but also eager to take advan- 
tage of their freedom, to strive eternally and effectively 
toward the clearly seen and eagerly desired goal of a lib- 
erated richer, happier life. 

The plain fact of the matter is that as a people we do not 
today take democracy seriously. The public at large does 
not know what its essential meanings are. They have re- 
peated the slogan without an understanding of the principles 
of the ideal and the implications, in responsibilities as in its 
rights, to which it leads. With long use the edges of its 
meaning have lost their sharpness, so that for each genera- 
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tion with new conditions and new problems it needs to be 
reminted. Democracy has been cited as a justification for 
non-sensical, unsound, and outrageous proposals; it has been 
mouthed by demagogues for their selfish ends. But never- 
theless it is the foundation of all that we hold highest and 
most sacred. It stands for an ideal that is the hope of the 
world. It is a beacon that lights the road to political, social, 
economic, and industrial progress. It is worth fighting for. 


STRENGTH IN DEFINED DEMOCRACY 


How can democracy defend itself against the effective war 
that is now being waged against it unless its people know 
what it is and what it implies? We know that we hate better 
than what we love. We hate more fiercely than we love 
ardently. Hate impels us more consistently and more ef- 
fectively to action than love does. It is more dramatic, more 
blood-stirring. It is not hard to hate totalitarianism, which 
we personify in the figure of its leaders. But we do not 
personify democracy ; we take it as a benign abstraction. And 
no one becomes enthusiastic about an abstraction or fights for 
sacrifices for it. One does not love an abstraction or 
an abstraction or, what is infinitely harder, live and 
work and suffer for an abstraction. But it is not enough 
to hate or to fight Hitler, Mussolini, or Stalin; we must 
understand what democracy stands for, love that with a 
flaming passion, and fight for the privilege of sacrificing 
as may be required for making it a real force in our lives. 

Democracy cannot wage a winning fight unless its people 
not only understand what it means and implies, but also have 
for it a passionate devotion. If democracy is to prevail, it 
must grip its people, the mature and especially the young, 
with the power of a religion. We must have understanding, 
but we must also have such a revival as three quarters of a 
century ago swept Lee’s soldiers from the Rapidan to the 
Rappahannock, which enabled them to suffer when neces- 
sary with calm happiness and to fight with a fervor that won 
battles against impossible odds. 

In preparation for a military war we have drafted many 
of the ablest men and women of the nation. Many others 
have been left in their accustomed places of work, but the 
cenius manifested in industry and in other activities they are 
redirecting to the preparation of what may be needed for 
military combat. When our military forces are fully mobil- 
ized we shall have no fear of ultimate success in the defense 
of the physical assets of our country. But our physical 
wealth, vast as it is, cannot compare in importance with the 
spiritual assets that we have won through the persistent and 
sometimes painful exertions of our forbears. The Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution is more worth defending than all 
of our factories and all of our farms. 

We can win a military war and lose our most precious 
We may escape an actual clash at arms, and at 
the same time fail to preserve the most cherished ideals which 
have made our civilization worth saving. Such losses are 
just as possible because of neglect to understand and to give 
devoted service to democracy as they are from the over- 
whelming force of foreign arms, 
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THe Necessity OF PLANNING 


Who is thinking ahead of these essential things? Who is 
planning for the preservation of the rights and even of the 
obligations that we gladly assume in order that men’s minds 
may be free and their personalities respected as sacred? Our 
government has set up boards for planning and regulating 
all the processes of a possible military war. But democracy 
is being left to shift for itself, on the assumption, perhaps, 
that it is generally understood, which is far from true, that 


its applications to the complexities of modern life are evident, 
and that everybody has sufficient devotion to its principles 
to contribute willingly the work and the sacrifices necessary 
to make a unified and truly victorious nation. 

But democracy cannot be left to shift for itself. Unless 
it is continually clarified, unless there is developed in it an 
impelling faith, unless it is seen to be directive of action in 
all phases of modern life—social, religious, political, indus- 
trial, and economic—it will be meaningless. A defeat at 
arms would be insignificant if we have already defeated 
democracy by neglect. It is incumbent on every citizen who 
appreciates the need to use his influence, not once only but 
continually, to have made and promoted a vigorous campaign 
of education for democracy, not only by the schools for 
children and youth but also by other government agencies 
for adults, especially those enlisted for the physical defense 
of the nation. 

Inevitably, at some time and upon some terms, will come 
a military peace, when the forces of reason will replace the 
forces of arms. What do we want then? The objectives of 
peace are more important than the objectives of war. What 
sort of civilization do we desire after peace is consummated ? 
What is it that we are really preparing to fight for? It is 
important that we know the answers to these questions now. 
It is important, if we are a real democracy, that our people 
be welded into a national unity by understanding and de- 
votion to the peace aims. It is important, if we are a real 
democracy, that our soldiers and sailors and marines know 
what it is that they are called on to fight for—not merely 
the negative thing, the defeat of an enemy, but the positive 
thing, a civilization that is worth fighting for, sacrificing 
for, and, if need be, dying for. Without a unity based upon 
understanding and devotion the war will be fought in vain, 
whoever may sit at the head of the peace table. 

As we have learned from the history of many wars and 
as we recollect from 1918, always consequent to the restora- 
tion of peace there are problems of the gravest import. Mil- 
lions of men discharged from the armies will need to be 
rehabilitated into civil life. Other millions will be thrown 
out of work when plants that have been used for the manu- 
facture of military supplies are closed down. We have hardly 
forgotten the sequelae of the First World War— the unem- 
ployed helpless and hopeless, the “march to Washington,” the 
boy and girl tramps, the frenzied speculation, the financial 
crash, the frozen credits, the closed banks, the long depres- 
sion, the generation of youth with natural appetites and as- 
pirations and without adequate provision for assimilation 
into the civilization into which they were born, the short- 
sighted and impotent leadership. It is inconceivable that we 
have not profited from these and other similar experiences. 
And yet, with all of our boasted pride in efficiency of plan- 
ning and administering we are developing no program for 
the situation which everyone must recognize will inevitably 
confront the nation at the close of the military wars with 
which we are threatened. 

It was in just such people that Hitler found the material 
for revolution in Germany. He promised them not merely 
bread and shelter and employment, but something infinitely 
more potent, a great national cause with which everyone 
could ally himself and thus gain an individuality and a self- 
respect. That cause was definite; it was made dramatic, and 
it stirred in the bosoms of millions who were humbled, ob- 
scure, poor and hungry a hope of bettering their conditions 
and a pride emanating from a consciousness of national 
solidarity, to which each one could in his own definite way 
contribute. Hitler gave his people something to believe in, 
something that stirred them to hope, something that impelled 
them to devoted service. 
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THE YEARNING TO BELONG 


Lawrence Dennis wrote six years ago: ““What people can- 
not endure is not belonging. The tragedy of capitalism— 
unemployment—does not inhere in the phenomena of want 
and privation, but in the spiritual disintegration of large 
numbers of people from the group culture. Hitler can feed 
millions of his people acorns, and yet, if he integrates them 
in a spiritual union with their community, they will be hap- 
pier than they were while receiving generous doles from a 
regime which gave them no such spiritual integration with 
the herd.” The experiments of the Western Electric Com- 
pany with its personnel have given ample support to this 
emphasis on the effectiveness of integration. Our people 
need to identify themselves with the great cause of democ- 
racy. They can'do that only through understanding and 
devotion. 

People, especially youth, yearn for something to believe 
in, something to live for, something to work for, something 
to sacrifice for, something big and noble with which they 
may ally themselves. Dorothy Thompson recently reported 
an illuminating conversation with four young men, recent 
graduates from college, who were despondent and wander- 
ing because they felt that their education had for the most 
part tended to such critical aloofness from life that it had 
broken down their belief in any positive values and had 
weakened their faith in their country. “It had put them into 
intellectual and psychological confusion and into an inner 
despair out of which they had sought refuge in various ways 
at various times,” on of them through casting his lot tem- 
porarily with the Young Communists, because, as he said, 
“they alone seemed to be perfectly clear in their own minds 
where they were going.” Another had fallen into complete 
scepticism; a third into “the modern liberalism, resolution- 
signing, peace-parade sort of thing,” and the fourth into “the 
only thing that seemed solid—my own egotism and self- 
interest.” 

Finally, in the conversation, one of them said, “When I 
went to college I was full of enthusiasm, particularly in- 
terested in history and philosophy. I wanted to find out what 
made wheels go round in this world. I wanted to prepare 
myself to do something—not just make money—not just to 
be a ‘success,’ but to achieve something, for myself, for my 
country, for my times. Damn it,” he cried in an explosive 
outburst of candor, “I wanted to love something—something 
bigger than I am. I wanted to be a part of something.” 
Another one said, “I observed in reading history that the 
people who moved this world were animated by a passion for 
something. I could see that you couldn’t write off faith as 
one of the prime molders of history, and that when there 
wasn’t any faith, pure gangsterism and piracy broke loose. 
I could see that if I and my generation were going to mean 
anything in this world and not be just dots and specks push- 
ed around by forces we couldn’t control, we had to find 
out what our convictions were.” Democracy will furnish 
that basis of faith and that force of integration that all 
desire. 

What the detailed program for our civilization after the 
return of peace should be no one can say with certainty. 
But we can be certain of two things: one is that we shall 
need a program already prepared in its major outlines by the 
deliberations of the best minds of the nation; and the other 
is that this program must be based on the foundation prin- 
ciples of democracy. Without such a program that emanates 
from a widespread and devoted faith in such principles we 
shall grope in despondency, perhaps a majority of our people 
ready to follow a demagogue who promises what no one 
can deliver or a dictator who will set civilization back so 
far that our children’s children will never see its recovery. 
We cannot afford to wait until the emergency is upon us, 


any more than we can afford to defer military armament 
until an enemy is debarking upon our shores or darkening 
our skies with hostile aircraft. It is plan now or perish 
later. 

Tue Goop Otp Days Are GONE 

There are those who still think in their innocence that 
after peace we shall return to “the good old days.” But 
however defined and however regretted, the good old days 
are probably gone forever. Like the rest of the world, our 
country is already in revolution, as anyone can see who looks 
back over the past decade or two. Radical changes are tak- 
ing place in our economic, industrial, political, religious and 
social life. War cr no war, changes are inevitable here as 
elsewhere. Mercifully our revolution has thus far pro- 
ceeded peacefully, without riot and bloodshed, which is ex- 
plained partly by the tradition of our people and partly by 
the weakness of the opposition. Our friends the 
water find comfort in chanting “There will always be an 
England,” but never again will there be the England that 
was, and never again will our own civilization be what it 
was a short generation ago. 

In aiding England we have been assuming that in the 
future we shall cooperate with the best of the old England 
that was. There is no assurance that it will survive even if 
Germany is utterly defeated. Ernest Bevin has already given 
warning that his government can expect continued support 
only if it is prepared to promise far-reaching social reforms 
when the war is over, if not before. And certainly, whoever 
is victor in the military struggle, there will be changes in 
both government and society of every country. We shall be 
in no position to consider cooperation with any nation until 
we have determined exactly what our ideals are and in con- 
sequence what our interests demand. 


across 


THE INEVITABLE REVOLUTION 

Revolution, violent or mild, being inevitable, the questions 
that we have to face are what kind of civilization do we 
want, and are we wise enough to plan so as to direct it? 
The people who plan the best revolution will win the war. 

There is abundant reason to believe that our people are 
ready, receptive and eager for leadership in preparing for a 
new social order that is based on the democracy in which 
they still have a devoted but insufficiently defined faith. 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’ Without 
leadership they will not only “rot inwardly and foul conta- 
gion spread,” but they will be ready victims of “that two- 
handed engine at the door” which “stands ready to smite 
once and smite no more.”’ That engine is the opposition to 
democracy. 

THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE 

Though what we call the American way of life is still 
evolving, still struggling toward ideals that steadily move 
upward with man’s enlightened progress, it is in its essence 
very simple. So far as the popular mind can be interpreted, 
democracy seems to base on three faiths. 

The first and essential faith is that the maximum happi- 
ness of every individual is the purpose of all human asso- 
ciation. From beginnings in infant selfishness, one grows 
through experiences with his family and later with larger 
groups to appreciation of the fact that the extent and sub- 
stantiality of his own happiness is determined by that of the 
entire social group with whom he is associated. 

The second essential faith is that every human personality 
is worthy of respect. Only as it is respected, by itself as well 
as by others, can it grow and make its maximum contribution 
to the welfare and happiness of others. Because of this faith 
society, through organized government, is providing food, 
clothing, and decent shelter for the unfortunate and the 
needy, not as charity but as an expedient to enable these 
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people to retain or regain their own self-respect and thus to 
contribute their best to the making of happiness for all. 
Because of this faith we seek to free all men from the chains 
of ignorance, of superstition, of fear, and of abasement 
that each one may develop his unique powers and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the forces of cooperative welfare. 

The third essential faith is that the wisest decisions con- 
cerning broad social policies result from the pooling of 
opinions from the wisdom of all who are concerned. To 
deny this faith is to assume that those with superior wisdom 
can surely be found and will be selected, that they can be 
trusted to exercise their wisdom consistently for the general 
good, that the wisest in one matter are also the wisest in 
all matters, and that being intrusted with power for one 
occasion they will relinquish it when it is no longer justified. 
Since such assumptions have never failed in the history of 
mankind to be false, there is only one conclusion to which 
intelligent and public-spirited men can come—and that is 
to have faith in the superior wisdom of the general social 
mind. Moreover, it is only by exercising the right to share 
in making decisions that citizens grow in the power to do 
so unselfishly and wisely. 

Beginning with some such interpretation of democracy, 
we need to stir the entire nation, adults as well as youth, to 
such a consideration of fundamental social ideals that con- 
viction and devotion will result. Only after there is clarifi- 
cation of mind by all who will take the trouble really to think 
about the matter shall we have laid a foundation upon which 
to erect the structure of the new revolution. Without this 
foundation in the popular mind we shall have uncertainty, 
disunion, groping, and inevitable disaster. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


The schools have already increased their emphasis on the 
teaching of democracy, and undoubtedly they not only are 
its best exemplification but also are the most effective agency 
that society has for perpetuating its ideals and for promot- 
ing its plans for the future. But the schools are handicapped 
by the fact that teachers by and large have done little more 
than the general public in the clarification of their own con- 
ception of democracy. They are handicapped also by the 
fact that when they are most effective in teaching the Ameri- 
can way of life, especially in specific applications, they are 
estopped by citizens whose definite selfish interests over- 
whelm their concern for the general good. These obstacles 
will continue until the people are led to clarify their under- 
standing of the meaning of democracy and to come to 
general agreement on it. 

Teaching democracy in the schools is essential, but it is 
not enough. Leadership must stimulate the concern and 
the thinking of adults as well. For the most part we must 
rely on voluntary leaders who will use the press, the radio, 
forums, and organizations of various kinds. Inevitably i 
discussions there will be wide and occasionally violent dis- 
agreements; but gradually there will emerge the foundational 
faiths, perhaps those already enumerated, on which the struc- 
ture of the new civilization may be soundly built. 

At the present time society has an inviting and challenging 
opportunity for stimulating a consideration of the meanings 
of democracy leading to a clarification of understanding and 
to a deepening of devotion to them. That opportunity is af- 
forded by the enrollment of hundreds of thousands of young 
men in the army, the navy, and the marines, and of the 
youth in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps and under 
the National Youth Administration. A peculiar opportunity, 
which will not conflict with the requirements of the army 
and the navy, is afforded in men between the time when they 
are called by the draft and when they are inducted into 
military service. Any community, without waiting for gov- 


ernment leadership, aid, or direction, could perform a service 
of patriotism by offering suitable courses of instruction or 
forums for discussion. Can anyone doubt that it is more 
important in the long run to educate these youths and men in 
the meanings of democracy and to develop in them a devoted 
faith to it that it is to train them in the military and voca- 
tional curricula that have been prepared ? 

When the dislocation consequent on demobilization comes 
democracy will need just these young men to be clear in their 
heads and devoted in their hearts. Without a great nucleus 
of a democratic society such as they may be led to become, 
the social, industrial, and economic reconstruction may be a 
revolution indeed in the violent sense of the word. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Preparation for peace should be begun now by our gov- 
ernment using as able men and women as are already direct- 
ing our preparation for military war. It should concern it- 
self with private and public enterprise, with the relations of 
capital and labor, with planned production, with exports 
and imports, with the financial structure of the nation, for 
individuals as well as for the government, with higher stand- 
ards of living, with health, with a wise use of leisure time, 
with education—with everything, in fact, that makes for the 
prosperity and happiness of our people. But planning such 
as this is dependent on decision as to the kind of civilization 
we want, and that kind of civilization will be determined by 
our concept of democracy and on our faith in it. 

There is an old saying “In time of peace prepare for war.” 
We should be far wiser if we accept and act now on the 
reverse, “In time of war prepare for peace.” 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
OF PUBLIC SPEAKING: 


Lionell Crocker, Ph.D., Director of the Department of 
Speech of Denison University, and author of the book “Public 
Speaking for College Students,” gave a talk before the Cen- 
tral States Speech Association at its recent convention on 
the subject “VITAL SPEECHES as a Teaching Device.” 
This talk we have just published in pamphlet form. In his 
foreword Dr. Crocker said: 


“Book agents have repeatedly tried to sell me on selec- 
tions of speeches for use in my courses but I have replied 
that I was using VITAL SPEECHES. When asked why I 
preferred VITAL SPEECHES to a volume of speeches all 
nicely fixed up with introductions and teaching helps, I re- 
plied that my most important reason was that I liked the 
timeliness of the speeches. For example, this speech which 
is examined here was given on March 15, 1941 and it 
appeared in VITAL SPEECHES April 1, 1941. Many of 
my students have heard President Roosevelt give this 
speech. 

Then the book representative would say that the speeches 
in the compilations were already edited for the teacher’s 
and the student’s use. My reply to this is that any teacher, 
who is not overworked, is only too glad to go over the 
speech with his students and point out the important de- 
vices of composition used. 

Students of economics find valuable material in speeches 
on their subject. Students of government use the material 
useful to them. In short, I like the motivation which comes 
from a use of the speeches in VITAL SPEECHES 
MAGAZINE.” 


Dr. Crocker took the speech of President Roosevelt on the 
subject “Aid to the Democracies” and has commented upon 
its thought and language and divided it into its organic 
parts. This study of a Roosevelt speech will give the student 
the key to the success of the President as a public speaker. 

It’s free upon request to the publishers of VITAL 
SPEECHES, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 
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